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Introduction 


This document has been prepared to assist teachers in 
developing and implementing programs for trainable- 
retarded pupils in the Primary and Junior Divisions. 
The objectives of these programs are the same as those 
listed in The Formative Years. 


Programs for trainable-retarded pupils are planned to 
prepare them for living and functioning in their homes, 
in their neighbourhoods, and in their communities. 
These programs must be concerned with and developed 
from information and data regarding each individual 
pupil and designed in view of the pupil’s ability to cope 
with the environment as well as with the learning 
materials that the school offers. Learning environments 
and learning experiences must therefore be carefully 
planned so that they are applicable and relevant to the 
real world in which these pupils will find themselves in 
the future. 


The following instructional objectives should be 
considered in programming: 

— to increase the complexity of pupil behaviour; 

— to increase pupils’ personal control over their 
environment; and 

-— to help pupils attain behavioural characteristics that 
are socially designated as ‘‘appropriate’’. 


Based on these objectives, individualized programs 
should be formulated, with attention given to all facets 
of a child’s development — physical, intellectual, social, 
spiritual, and emotional. This will lead to an emphasis 
on the following kinds of skills: self-help, social, body 
awareness and movement, communication, academic, 
work habits. 


Who Are These Children? 

The Education Act, 1974 defines a trainable-retarded 
pupil as a pupil whose intellectual functioning is below 
the level at which he or she could profit from a special 
education program for educable-retarded pupils. 


Many definitions for mental retardation can be found in 
literature related to this field. One such definition, 
which has found wide acceptance, specifies the 
relationship between retardation and impairment in 
adaptive behaviour. This refers primarily to the 
effectiveness of an individual in adapting to the natural 
and social demands of his or her environment. Impaired 
adaptive behaviour may be reflected in: (a) rate of 
maturation, (b) learning, and/or (c) social adjustment. 
These three aspects of adaptation are of differing 
importance for different age groups. 


Rate of maturation refers to the rate of sequential 
development in infancy and early childhood of self-help 
skills such as sitting, crawling, standing, walking, 
talking, habit-training, and interaction with age peers. 
In the early years adaptive behaviour is assessed almost 
completely in terms of these and other manifestations of 
sensory-motor development. 


Learning ability refers to the facility with which 
knowledge is acquired as a function of experience. 


Social adjustment is reflected at the preschool and 
school ages in the level at and manner in which children 
relate to parents, other adults, and their peers. 


The following approaches seem natural when dealing 
with a normal child. They are all the more important 
when working with the retarded child within the context 
of educational programming. 

~ Concern yourself with the child’s interests. Consider 
the child’s mental abilities, physical capabilities, and 
level of development. 

- Become a keen and skilful observer of the child’s 
behaviour. 

~ Provide the child with a stable and secure atmosphere 
that includes structure and guidance. 

— Plan a daily routine. 

~ Plan educational goals and individual programs for 
the child at the appropriate level of functioning. 

— Make the child confident and willing to express 
himself or herself naturally. Give the child opportunities 
for self-expression. 

~ Make use of situations that the child is familiar with or 
that the child has experienced. 

- Use play as a vital aspect of the child’s learning. 

— Provide the child with opportunities to experiment 
with movement. 

— Involve the child’s senses in order to make learning 
experiences more effective. 

~ Help provide the child with direct sensory contact with 
objects and with opportunities to manipulate and 
experiment with real things. 

- Seek opportunities for creative activities and 
encourage the child to participate. 

- Make use of interesting and colourful media and 
extensive use of audio-visual materials. 

- Encourage the child’s parents to become involved with 
the child’s activities. 

— Use activities that are as functional as possible. 


A high percentage of trainable-retarded children are 
multihandicapped, having accompanying physical and 
medical difficulties. These children demonstrate a low 
level of conceptualization ability and have an increased 
dependency period. The suggestions for programming 
found in other Ministry special education support 
documents might be utilized for this group of 
exceptional children. 


The Educational Program 


Research 

Almost every decision made by educators regarding the 
trainable-retarded pupil should be based on research. 
Individual teachers have the responsibility of selecting 
strategies, resources, and activities appropriate to the 
needs of individual children. In order for teachers to 
fulfil their obligation and to be able to make informed 
choices and decisions in providing relevant learning 
experiences, it is essential that they have access to the 
current research literature. The following journals are 
recommended: 


-~ AAESPH Review. 1600 West Armory Way, Seattle, 
Washington 98119. This publication of The American 
Association for the Education of the Severely and 
Profoundly Handicapped contains articles concerning 
problems, research findings, trends, and practices 
related to education. 


— American Journal of Mental Deficiency. American 
Association on Mental Deficiency, 5101 Wisconsin Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. Published bimonthly, 
this journal frequently carries articles demonstrating the 
application of specific training techniques to the 
problems of retarded students. 


- Behavior Therapy. Academic Press, Inc., 111 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10003. Published quarterly, this 
journal describes a variety of case studies in which 
behaviour-modification techniques are used. 


- Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded. 
Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association 
Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091. Published quarterly, this 
journal presents articles on research on the education of 
the mentally retarded and information to increase the 
awareness, understanding, and competency of 
educators in this field. 


- Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis. Lawrence 
Department of Human Development, University of 
Kansas. Published quarterly, this journal provides a 
wealth of information on studies in which behavioural 
principles are applied to a variety of problems. 


- Journal of Practical Approaches to Developmental 
Handicap. Vocational and Rehabilitation Research 
Institute, 3304 33rd St. N.W., Calgary, Alberta 

T2L 2A6. Published three times per year. 


- Mental Retardation. American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, Washington, D.C. Published bimonthly, 
this journal often carries articles on suggested 
techniques to use with retarded students. 


There are many abstracts available on the education of 
exceptional children. Additional reference materials 
may be located through a current index to journals in 
education or the National Institute on Mental 
Retardation, York University, Downsview, Ontario. 


The following points should be given priority when 
educational programs for trainable-retarded children 
are developed: 

~ Make the program relevant and functional. 

— Increase individual gains in skill development. 

- Provide for generalizations. 

- Eliminate behaviours that interfere with instruction. 
— Ensure that the children acquire the skills they require 
for living in their communities. 


Mentally retarded children are more /ike other children 
than unlike them. The basic differences are that these 
children have fewer age-appropriate behaviours (e.g., a 
school-age child may not be toilet-trained), and that the 
behaviours they do have often occur inappropriately 
(e.g., a pupil may eliminate during a classroom 
activity). It follows then that teachers must: 

— provide learning experiences so that retarded pupils 
can acquire more age-appropriate behaviours; and 

- teach their pupils to exhibit their behaviours 
appropriately. 


In the case of the examples given above, a teacher would 
investigate the possibility of carrying out a toilet- 
training program and then teach the pupil to use the 
washroom as the need occurs. 


It makes little sense to teach an eighteen-year-old boy 
how to use the local transportation system if he sucks 
his thumb and drools. First, the boy should be taught to 
keep his thumb out of his mouth, to wipe his mouth 
properly, and to swallow. As a result, he will attract less 
attention and probably develop confidence and a sense 
of self-worth. At that point he can be taught to get 
around ona bus. 


It is also inefficient to attempt to teach a child who is 
inattentive. Before beginning to teach new skills, the 
teacher must teach the child to attend and comply. 


The child must have some means of communicating his 
or her wants and needs to others before any higher- 
order goals may be achieved. If the child does not have a 
receptive vocabulary, he or she must learn one. For the 
non-verbal child, alternate means of communication 
must be investigated and pursued. 


Diagnostic Requirements 


An overview or general assessment of each child’s 
behavioural repertoire should be made on his or her 
entry into a program. The purpose of this assessment is 
to develop a comprehensive, developmental, and 
specific educational plan that provides the information 
necessary to outline a daily teaching plan for each child. 
It begins with the systematic collection of information 
about: 

- the child’s level of functioning (strengths and deficits) 
in specific areas of development; and 

- factors that affect the child’s learning. 


Individualized plans of instruction based on this 
assessment should then be formulated and 
implemented. Finally, the child’s progress or lack of 
progress should be monitored on a continual basis so 
that modifications can be made to the program. 


Individual diagnosis and assessment should be 
performed by a multidisciplinary team to determine 
each child’s intellectual or developmental level, adaptive 
behaviour, and medical factors. It is of utmost 
importance that the involvement, permission, and 
direction of the child’s parents be obtained. 


Depending on the pupil concerned, any number of the 
following professionals may be involved in the 
diagnostic process - family doctor, public health nurse, 
medical specialists, psychologist, speech pathologist, 
audiologist, social worker, and diagnostic teacher. 
Some of these may be available through local 
community agencies, school boards, or ministries of the 
provincial government. Others may be hired from the 
ranks of self-employed professionals. 


Diagnosticians might begin by asking themselves the 
following questions: 

- What do I need to know? 

— How can I best obtain this information? 

- Who else should be involved in this investigation? 
— Where do I carry out this inquiry? 

— When do I obtain this information? 

— Why do I need this information? 


Ideally, all involved in educational assessment should 
work together to outline their findings and to interpret 
them in the light of the information given by the others. 
Through such discussion any information gaps can be 
filled in so that a complete picture of the child is 
available. Any decisions regarding the child’s placement 
and educational programming should be made in the 
light of all of the data gathered and all of the 
alternatives presented. 


General Assessment 

The general assessment stage outlined above provides an 
overview of the child’s performance and developmental 
levels of functioning. For example, a comprehensive 
general assessment might include the following areas: 


1. gross-motor skills: 

— the ability to move the large muscles of the body 
(e.g., sitting, crawling, walking, throwing, climbing); 
- body perception, static balance, dynamic balance, 
general body co-ordination, speed and agility, and 
endurance skills; 


2. fine-motor skills: 

- the ability to move the small muscles of the body 
(e.g., grasping, bead-stringing, cutting with scissors, 
colouring); 

- finger dexterity, hand and finger dexterity, hand and 
finger speed, arm and hand precision, arm-steadiness 
skills; 


3. communication skills: 

— receptive-language ability, that is, the meaningful 
interpretation of what is seen and heard (e.g., pointing 
toaballonrequest); , 

- expressive-language ability, that is, the means of 
communicating wants or ideas to others (e.g., indicating 
the need to eliminate); 

~ comprehension, imitation, auditory reception, 
auditory memory, association, word meaning, verbal 
expression, manual expression skills; 


4. self-help skills: the ability to function self-sufficiently 
(e.g., feeding, dressing, undressing, toileting, washing, 
bathing, making purchases, travelling about the 
community); 


5. cognitive skills: 

— the ability to remember, see, or hear likenesses and 
differences, and to determine relationships between 
ideas and things (demonstrated through such activities 
as sorting objects according to size, shape, colour, or 
function; doing a puzzle; repeating a story); 

— sensory awareness, intrasensory integration, 
perceptual constancy, figure/ground perception, spatial 
relationships, perceptual closure, perceptual memory, 
and directionality skills; 


6. social skills: the ability, for example, to relate to the 
environment and to others in a positive, meaningful, 
and socially acceptable way (e.g., giving eye contact, 
greeting people in an appropriate manner). These 
developing capabilities affect skill acquisition in other 
areas. Furthermore, through appropriate social 
interaction, other behaviours are initiated and 
strengthened. 


Specific Assessment 

Following the general assessment, areas for in-depth 
assessment are pinpointed. These may include sensory 
perception, visual motor skills, and pre-articulation 
skills. The existence or non-existence of behaviours or 
skills within these broad areas is identified and is taken 
into consideration when the educational plan is 
formulated. 


The specific assessment may be done: 

— by following a checklist of developmentally 
sequenced, observable traits that are grouped in 
behavioural categories progressing from primary 
characteristics towards more complex ones; or 

— by following a checklist that is designed from a task- 
analytic orientation. 


It is essential that the teacher become familiar with a 
variety of instruments in order to be able to select the 
one most appropriate for the child. Some specific 
assessments may have to be administered by other 
professionals. For example, if further investigation is 
needed in speech and language, the services of a speech 
therapist or speech pathologist may be required. If more 
information is needed about motor ability, an 
occupational therapist or physiotherapist may become 
involved. If more information about reading ability is 
needed, the assistance of the diagnostic or reading 
teacher may be required. However, special testing 
should not be requested unless the information is really 
needed and will enable the teacher to make a more 
informed judgement regarding programming. 


No single instrument will, in a single administration, 
produce an educational plan and all instructional 
objectives for a pupil. Comprehensive educational 
assessment may take several weeks and require a variety 
of tools, and should be a joint endeavour of the 
teaching staff, support staff, the child’s family, and 
other professionals. A teacher must tailor the 
assessment approach to the needs of each child. Because 
of the highly specific, individualized needs of these 
pupils, it will be necessary to attempt to gather as much 
data as possible. The degree of detail required depends 
on the needs of the child, the teacher’s judgement, and 
the availability of professional support staff. The 
following four types of information-gathering 
techniques are useful: 


1. Observation of the child in his or her natural 
environment is an informal procedure which can be 
useful and helpful in providing pupil information and in 
assisting in the selection of formal instruments. It may 
be done by more than one adult so long as all observers 
understand what to observe, when to observe, and how 
to record their observations. 


2. Norm-referenced tests show how the pupil’s 
performance compares with the performance of other 
pupils who are of the same chronological age. This 
involves the use of a standardized format, the testing of 
prescribed items, specific criteria for scoring, and norms 
as bases for comparison. Items are listed according to 
their statistical properties, and variance in performance 
among groups of learners is expected and sought. 


3. Criterion-referenced tests compare the pupil not to 
other pupils, but to a set of standards. The tests consist 
of collections of items that have been selected to assess 
the instructional outcomes of specific instructional 
objectives. The criterion-referenced assessment model 
stresses the link between assessment and programming. 
Program instructional objectives are accompanied by 
test items that reflect the intent of the instructional 
objectives. By evaluating a pupil on the test items, the 
teacher can determine strengths and weaknesses and can 
place the pupil directly into an instructional program 
that coincides with the assessment profile. 


One weakness of the criterion-referenced procedure is 
that it is totally task-related. Furthermore, the tasks 
represent extremely small areas of learning and/ or 
behaviour and may or may not relate to concept- 
building. 


4. Concept-referenced tests measure a child’s cognitive 
level through tasks that are indicative of and 
differentiate among different cognitive styles. The 
child’s performance on these tasks is profiled, and then 
instructional concepts that are representative of these 
levels are prescribed. Most of these recently devised 
assessment tools, based on Piaget’s philosophy of 
cognitive development, concentrate on the sensory- 
motor stage (birth to two years), except for a device 
developed by Cecilia Lavatelli.* One strength of these 
tests is that they can give assurance to the teacher that 
what the child is exposed to instructionally is within his 
or her developmental level. 


A combination of criterion-referenced, norm- 
referenced, and concept-referenced tests and 
observation techniques is the best way of obtaining the 
information needed to develop an educational program. 
The most important guides to the use of these 
approaches are the individual child and the teacher’s 
judgement about that child. 


*Cecilia S. Lavatelli, Piaget’s Theory Applied to an Early Childhood 
Curriculum (Great Neck, N.Y.: Center for Media Development, 
1970). 


Devising an Individual Instructional 
Plan 


Writing Behavioural Objectives 


In order for the teacher to formulate an individual 
instructional plan, it is necessary to consider what it is 


that one is trying to accomplish in the education of the 
trainable-retarded child. Teaching the retarded child is 


the process of arranging a relationship between the 
pupil and the environment that leads to positive 
experiences for the pupil and advances in skill 
acquisition. 


An instructional program based on the behavioural 
model includes: 

—astatement of the ultimate objectives; 

— an identification of the instructional objectives for 
each lesson, including a criterion for mastery; 
—arationale for the objectives; 

— skill objectives that are functional; 

— materials that are age-appropriate; 

- skills that are part of a developmental curriculum 
sequence; 

— prerequisite skills; 

— a provision for the assessment of the prerequisite 
skills; 

— pretest procedures; 

— a defined sequence for instructional objectives. The 
task-analysis format should state: (a) the instruc- 
tional objectives, finely sequenced in a series of 
small steps; (b) provisions for the student to dem- 
onstrate mastery of an objective through a variety 
of responses at an appropriate level of difficulty; and 
(c) provisions for students who have sensory deficits 
(e.g., an auditory presentation of materials for blind 
students or a visual presentation for deaf students); 
— error-correction procedures; 

— reinforcement procedures; 

- data-collection procedures for monitoring student 
progress; 

—a single presentation of tasks (one task per lesson); 
— provision for a review of previously mastered skills; 
— discrimination training; 

— provision for the maintenance of attained skills; 

— provision for a generalization of the skills; 


— provision for an eventual pupil-initiated performance 


of objectives; 
— procedures for the measurement of the ultimate 
objectives. 


The following pupil responses represent a progression: 


1. The child affirms or negates the selection of the 
response by the teacher. 

2. The child sorts (objects, forms, pictures, sounds) 
according to categories that correspond to models 
presented by the teacher. (The categories may be size, 
shape, colour, pitch, texture, or function.) 


3. The child points to an object, picture, form, or letter 


to correspond to a model presented by the teacher. 
4. The child sorts as in #2, but without a model. 


5. The child matches objects, pictures, forms, or sounds 


that are alike. 


6. The child se/ects one thing in a Series that is different 


from the rest of the things in the series. 


7. The child arranges things in a series according to size, 


colour, or some other standard. 
8. The child verbalizes responses to any of the above. 


Once the appropriate individual skills to be included in a 
child’s educational program have been determined, the 
next major step in the teaching process is to define these 
skills further as specific objectives under the following 
four components: 


- Who?, aspecification of the pupil(s) to whom the 
objective refers; 


- What?, a precise statement defining the behaviour or 
skill that the pupil is expected to exhibit. The teacher 
must be able to identify clearly whether the behaviour 
has occurred or not. Therefore, the statement must be in 
specific rather than vague terms (e.g., ‘‘that Johnny will 
independently brush his hair’”’ rather than ‘‘that Johnny 
will keep himself neat’’); 


- Under what conditions?, a specification of the 
situation in which the behaviour is to occur. Conditions 
stated might include such things as setting (time or 
place), the materials used, or the other people involved; 


- To what extent?, a statement of a standard to be used 
in determining when the objective is reached (e.g., nine 
out of ten times for three consecutive days). 


The following is an example of a behavioural objective: 
‘*Mary will ask and verbally answer questions during 
free play with a small group of children at least once 
daily for five consecutive days.’’ It answers the 
questions suggested above in the following ways: 


- Who?: Mary. 
— What?: will ask and verbally answer questions. 


- Under what conditions?: during free play with a small 
group of children. 


— To what extent?: at least once daily for five 
consecutive days. 
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Eliminating Problem Behaviour 


Difficulties in teaching the trainable-retarded child 
often arise because certain behaviours that interfere 
with learning are often exhibited. It is apparent that 
these situations can lead to frustration for both the 
teacher and the child. Therefore, such behaviours must 
be identified and eliminated or minimized. The child 
can then acquire new skills with much greater success. 


The following steps may be taken by the teacher in 
dealing with problem behaviours that may possibly be 
interfering with a child’s learning. Note that this 
procedure does not have to be carried out with all 
children, but only where there are perceived behavioural 
problems. Each step of the flow chart is further clarified 
in the text following the chart. 


Define the Problem 

At this stage behaviours that are possibly preventing the 
child from learning should be identified (e.g., Johnny 
hits other children; Susie pushes things off her desk; 
Peter gets out of his seat and runs around the room). 


Collect Baseline Data 

Baseline data measure specific behaviours to show: 

— how serious the problem is (Is it really interfering with 
learning?); 

- which behaviour (if more than one is present) is 
interfering the most and needs to be dealt with first; 

- the starting point (and thus allow the teacher to 
measure improvement as it occurs). 


The following should be considered when recording 
baseline data: 

- How should the record of baseline data be obtained? 
The child should be observed in his or her normal school 
environment and occurrences of the behaviour 
recorded. During this initial collection of baseline data, 
the behaviour should be treated in the manner in which 
it has previously been handled. Videotapes can be useful 


tools in obtaining accurate records of interfering 
behaviour. 

— Who should observe the child and record occurrences 
of the behaviour? Often, the teacher is unable to allot 
the time necessary for this task. Ideally, another person 
who can devote attention to observing the child for 
certain periods of time should be utilized. If such an 
individual is not available, the baseline data must be 
collected by the teacher in the simplest and most 
accurate way possible. 

— How many sessions of observing and recording the 
behaviour should occur? Watching a child for a few 
minutes is not sufficient time to determine whether or 
not a serious behavioural problem exists. If possible, the 
child should be observed for several days and in several 
different settings in school. The teacher must be certain 
that an accurate record of the behaviour has been 
obtained. 

- What type of recording should be used? The particular 
behaviour being observed determines the type of 
recording that should take place. The following are 
descriptions and examples of some of the most 
commonly used baseline recording sheets: 


a) Frequency data recording. This is the least- 
complicated technique for baseline recording and 
consists of a simple tally system. A mark is made for 
each time a behaviour occurred and can also be 
included on the record sheet if desired. 


b) Duration data recording. Frequency data recording 
is not suitable for all types of behaviour. The observer 
may wish to know how long a behaviour lasted or 
what percentage of time a child spent engaged ina 
certain behaviour. In these cases duration records, 
which show the length of time each behaviour lasted, 
can be used. A stop watch may make a duration 
recording simpler. 


a sR ee eS a 
Frequency Data Sheet #1 


Name: Date: 
DESSLOOUN UOC te. = ok wee eee ee oe, ee I 2 ee et Time: 


Recorder; _.CCCCC“‘(SKNWMC. © Score Key: Put a tally mark for each response observed. 


Behaviour Frequency 

Hitting, othere with hand. Be Hee et A tet Ut 
ART Wer AT A Ht HT 
pat at var a eA II 

Hitting others with eltoow. Het Het Lr ar RY MAT 
tT WE HAT 

Pushive materials off desk. WY Het 

Getting out of seat Wer dr 

(doving seat-work periods). 


Recommendations: \, auld recammewd e]} inak ) +t a 4 ' 
e ~ . A es ‘ : 


Frequency Data Sheet #2 

Name: Date: 

Session Number: _|_ Session Length: 4-1:30O, [->:30 (5hours ) 
Recorder: 


Score Key: Put a tally mark for each response observed in each time slot. 


Time Slot 
Behaviour 9-9:30 | 9:30-10 |10-10:30|10:30-11}11-11:30] 1-1:30 | 1:30-2 2-2:30' | 2230-3: |" 3-3330 
Hitting other> | 1 Wer | A a I | wr MT | 
with honed. wer Wt er DAT Wet WAT 
Ut Wr AT 
i 


Hithyg otners [AKT \\ To Mer : Wr wr dur Wr 
| a 


Poshing, Jar wr Ml 
materials of 
aes. 
(2) 

Gellivg, out of | utr {I r 
cceat Cdoving, 
Sepk-work 
periods”). 

eae © 


Remarks: Out-of-seat jouw \ i Fi 
the limes at which you | 


other children with his hand or elbow during his hours 


The first consideration is to change the child’s at school for three consecutive days’’; 

environment to meet unmet needs. Needs such as the - using positive reinforcement. Positive reinforcement 
following may lead to interfering behaviours: takes place when a behaviour increases or remains high 
- the need for more attention or recognition from adults because it is rewarded. The pleasurable object or event 
or peers; that follows the behaviour and thus maintains or 

- the need for physical activity; increases it is called a ‘‘positive reinforcer’’. Note that a 
~ the need to satisfy his or her curiosity; reward is a positive reinforcer only if (a) the individual 
— a need created by the child’s being hungry, tired, cold, will work in order to acquire it, and (b) the behaviour 
or warm. increases or maintains its frequency because of the 


If environmental changes do not alleviate the problem, EUEMSE 


or if these changes cannot be made, the teacher moves 
on to a behaviour program by: 

- writing an objective (refer to the previous section on 
writing objectives), for example, ‘‘Johnny will not hit 
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The following principles are important if the use of 
reinforcement is to be successful: 

— Reinforcement must be immediate. 

—- Reinforcement must be small. 

- At first reinforcement must be given every time the 
desired behaviour occurs, and then intermittently. 


Positive reinforcement should be used in every program 
aimed at eliminating interfering behaviour. Acceptable 
behaviour is identified and then reinforced (e.g., to 
eliminate ‘‘hitting’’, reinforce ‘‘not hitting’’; to 
eliminate ‘‘tantrums’’, reinforce ‘‘no tantrums’’). As 
the desired behaviour increases due to positive 
reinforcement, the undesirable behaviour will 
automatically decrease. 


The following are examples of the kinds of reinforcers 
that can be used: 

- edible reinforcers (food or drink). Non-nutritional 
reinforcers such as candy or pop should be avoided; 

— manipulative reinforcers (toys, objects, or events); 

— token reinforcers (money, stars, poker chips, etc.). 
These can be collected and used to earn play time, the 
use of a favourite toy, paper and pencil for ‘‘writing a 
pretend letter to Mommy’’, or spending privileges at a 
play Store’: 

- social reinforcers. 

The aim is to move the child from the lower to higher 
levels of reinforcement, with edible reinforcers at the 
lowest level and social or token reinforcers at the highest 
level. Social reinforcement is always paired with other 
types so that the child will eventually perform for social 
rewards alone. For some children the activity itself may 
become intrinsically rewarding. The child is given 
reinforcement at the highest level possible. The use of 
reinforcers at lower levels is then avoided. As long as the 
child will work for the reinforcer and as long as the 
particular behaviour is increasing or being maintained, 
the reinforcer can be judged effective. 


Reinforcement Hierarchy 


Tokens 
(paired with social) one) 


Manipulative (paired 
with social) 
Edible (paired with idee 
social) 


To find specific reinforcers for a child, the teacher 
should: 

— observe the child’s natural likes; 

- ask the child’s parents or others working with the child 
what the child likes; 

— ask the child what he or she wants or likes; 

— try out a variety of foods, toys, etc., with the child. 


Keep a Record of Progress 

The teacher’s response to the ‘‘desirable behaviour’’ 
(e.g., not hitting) in a behaviour program is positive 
reinforcement. The teacher must also respond to the 
‘‘undesirable’’ or interfering behaviours (e.g., hitting) 
and may do so in one of the following three ways: 

— by completely ignoring the undesirable behaviour; 

— by removing or depriving an individual of a quantity 
of reinforcers for exhibiting an undesirable behaviour; 
— by removing access to positive reinforcement. 


Daily records of the child’s progress in a behaviour 
program should be kept in order to ascertain whether 
success is occurring. A record of the frequency or 
duration of the undesirable behaviour should be made. 
Often bar or line graphs are excellent means of 
illustrating progress. 


In some instances the child may not be showing 
progress. The teacher should be aware that a normal 
recurrence of the behaviour may take place after a 
program has been implemented. With a continuation of 
the program, the behaviour should drop back to a low 
level within a short period of time. 


If the program remains unsuccessful, the teacher should 
“*trouble-shoot’’ or examine the program for possible 
reasons for failure (e.g., choice of reinforcement, 
relationship between teacher and child, appropriateness 
of program, consistency, child’s level of development, 
efficiency in use of techniques, etc.). 
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Teaching New Skills 


In order to determine ‘‘what’’ to teach a child, the 
teacher uses the various assessment procedures and 
tools already outlined. This section deals with “‘how’’ to 
teach the specific skills delineated. The following chart 
outlines a variety of teaching modes that can be used, 
along with instructional techniques that may fit into 
these modes. 


Teaching Modes Instructional Techniques 


1. Positive 
Reinforcement 

2. Shaping 

3. Stimulus Control 
(promoting) 
(fading) 

4, Imitation Training 
(teacher model) 
(peer models) 

5. Trial and Error 


1. Task Analysis 
Programming 

2, Play 

3. Individual Desk 
Activities 


4. Group Activities 


5. Group Outings 


The following steps are involved in teaching a new skill: 


1. Formulate an objective. 

2. Determine the mode(s) most appropriate for 
teaching the particular skill to the student(s) 
involved. 

3. Determine the most effective instructional 
technique(s) to be used. 

4. Keep records of the progress made. 


Formulating an Objective 
Refer to the section on writing objectives, above. 


Determining the Teaching Mode(s) 


Task Analysis 

Task analysis is the process of breaking a skill into finer, 
more-teachable steps. Trainable-retarded children have 
difficulty learning complex skills as a whole. However, 
when each skill is divided into steps, they are able to 
learn the task by mastering the component parts of the 
skill. Skills in virtually any area can be task-analysed 
and taught in this manner. Examples of task analysis 
from various skill areas are given below. 


There is a variety of textbooks and curriculum outlines 
containing collections of task analyses. Several of these 
are listed in the reference section. However, it is 
important for teachers, when using task analyses 
developed by others, to make the necessary changes for 
using the analyses with the particular child (or children) 
involved. Task analyses need to be geared to the 
individual child, and the teacher should avoid 
attempting to fit all children into a specific task 
analysis. 


The teacher can develop his or her own task analysis for 
a specific program. The process of task-analysing is 
illustrated in the example in the accompanying chart. 
The objective may be stated as follows: ‘‘Billy will tie 
his shoe laces independently when given the command 
‘Billy, tie your shoes’ at least nine out of ten times for 
three consecutive days.”’ 


The task analysis is then developed as follows: 


Specify the main task: “‘to tie laces independently’’. 

Identify prerequisite skills. 

Identify subtasks. 

Treat each subtask as a main task and continue 

breaking down. 

5. Terminate the analysis when the task is broken down 
finely enough for the pupil(s) involved (i.e., when it 
reaches the level of the pupil). 

6. Review the steps with the specific student(s) in mind. 

Are there enough subtasks? Is anything missed? Are 

any of the steps unnecessary? 


& Wh — 


Although there are numerous ways of tying shoes, the 
method of shoe-tying given in the chart was developed 
as a simple way for training retarded individuals and is 
not the shoe-tying method commonly in use. Initially, 
the skill of tying shoes was broken into only two steps. 
These steps were further divided into four components 
each. The teacher stops at this point if Billy can now be 
fitted into the program. If not, the steps that are still too 
broad to suit Billy may need to be further divided, as in 
step 1 (a) of the chart. 


Task Analysis 
Skill: To tie a shoelace 


The child must be able to: 

a) grasp lace between thumb 
and forefinger; 

b) bend body; 

c) place hand on shoe; 

d) pull lace sideways and up. 


Prerequisite skills: 


Steps: 


1. Tie a half-knot: a) Put one end of lace across 
shoe: 
i) Grasp lace between thumb 
and forefinger. 
ii) Move lace across shoe. 
ili) Release grasp on lace. 

b) Put second end of lace across 
first. 

c) Put second end under first 
end twice. 

d) Pull two ends to tighten 
knot. 


a) Tie second half-knot (leaving 
it loose enough to push the 
tips of the lace into it). 

b) Put top lace into hole from 
top to make a small loop. 

c) Put bottom lace into hole 
from bottom to make a small 
loop. 

d) Take one loop in each hand 
and tighten bow. 


2.Tie a bow: 
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The teacher will need to identify prerequisite skills prior 
to beginning the task, isolating each step and teaching 
one step at a time. Mastery of one step leads to training 
in the following step. The child can be trained by 
beginning at step one and progressing through the 
remaining steps of the task. When a step is learned, the 
next step is added (i.e., first the child completes only 
step one, then steps one and two combined, etc.). 


An alternate method is to have the training take place in 
a backward order. The task would be completed for the 
child up to the final step, which would be trained first. 
Then the teacher would complete the task up to the last 
two steps, and so on. Certain tasks are more meaningful 
to a child if they are trained in a backward order. When 
using task analysis in this single-step manner, the 
teacher must make a decision as to which method is 
most desirable and/or practical. 


An alternative method of training is to teach all steps of 
a task simultaneously (i.e., work through the complete 
task during a training session). Project More, by 

J.R. Lent (see reference section), advocates the teaching 
of skills such as nose-blowing in this manner. 


Task analysis is normally used by itself as a teaching 
mode. The pupils are isolated for certain time periods 
each day to work on their designated task-analysis 
programs. However, these programs may be combined 
with other teaching modes. For example, a child could 
be taught a task-analysed eating skill during a group 
activity such as snack time, or the mode of play could be 
combined with task analysis to teach a fine-motor skill. 


Play 

In recent years, the importance of play in promoting 
development in children has been stressed in a wide 
variety of sources (see Education in the Primary and 
Junior Divisions). Play has been linked specifically to 
physical, cognitive, social, and emotional development. 
It is an essential part of learning and is free from the 
restrictions of reality, external evaluations, and 
judgement. 


The learning of new concepts and skills requires that 
exploration and manipulation precede systematic 
investigation. As well, the child needs time to discover 
how new knowledge can be related to previously learned 
material. Play satisfies these needs, allowing the child to 
try out different styles of action and communication 
without being required to make premature decisions or 
being penalized for errors. Play also provides a context 
in which the teacher can observe children’s handling of 
materials and social situations, assess their stage of 
development, and encourage experiences that further 
their growth. 


Some reasons for including play as a vital component in 
the educational program of the retarded child include 
the following: 

- The retarded child is often distinguished from his or 
her non-retarded peers because of the marked difference 
in play and social behaviour. Play is important in 
helping the child achieve ‘‘normalization’’. 

- Play is necessary for biological health because it 
promotes the provision of oxygen and nutrients to vital 
organs. 


- Through play, emotional tensions and frustrations are 
released. 

- Play assists the child in developing self-respect, self- 
regard, and self-confidence. 

—- Acceptance by others is promoted through play. 


Most often, play skills do not develop spontaneously in 
the retarded child. Therefore, specific play skills will 
likely have to be taught. It is further recommended that 
play be used as a teaching mode: behavioural 
developments can be accelerated through the teaching 
of specific skills in play. The inclusion of play ina 
program should be made for reasons other than 
occupying the child’s time or giving the child pleasure, 
although these will obviously be added benefits to any 
play program. 


L.J. Stone and J. Church* have outlined two systems 
for classifying play - ‘‘The Content of Play’’ (what the 
child does) and ‘‘The Social Dimension of Play’’ (who 
the child plays with and the nature of the relationship). 
An examination of these two classification systems may 
assist the teacher in using play as a tool for teaching. 


The content of play. The following five types of play are 
listed in a developmentally sequential order. Note that 
all five forms of play continue throughout adulthood. 


1. Social-affective play begins at a developmental age 
at or near birth. The child gains satisfaction in 
manipulating social relations and feelings (e.g., an 
adult interacts with a child to elicit positive social 
responses — smiles, laughs, etc. - and the child in 
turn responds to the adult). 


2. Sense-pleasure play begins at a developmental age of 
a few months. Environmental stimulation (including 
the child’s own body) is the source of this type of 
play. The early forms of attention to and 
manipulation of objects are manifested. Skills such 
as looking at one’s own hands, examining objects by 
mouthing, grasping, looking, playing with water or 
sand, humming, listening to music, or swinging are 
examples of sense-pleasure play. 


3. Skill play begins at a developmental age of around 
six months. The child repeats actions in his or her 
play. Play is no longer trial and error, but becomes 
purposeful (e.g., piling blocks, dropping things, 
repeated attempts to climb over an object). 


4. Dramatic play emerges at a one-to-two-year 
developmental level. The child pretends or imitates 
common events. At first the dramatic play consists 
of very brief moments of pretending (talking on the 
telephone, wearing shoes or an article of clothing 
belonging to a significant adult, rocking a doll, etc.). 
The dramatic play becomes more complex as the 
child develops and it is viewed by some to be vital in 
the process of self-identification. 


*L.J. Stone and J. Church, Childhood and Adolescence: A 
Psychology of the Growing Person (New York: Random House, 
1968), p. 153. 
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5. Formal games begin after the two-year level. Play 
takes on set rules and procedures. Ritualistic singing 
games may be the first formal games. These are 
followed by more sophisticated and competitive 
games at higher developmental levels. 


The social dimensions of play are also listed ina 
developmentally sequential order and continue 
throughout adulthood. 


1. Interaction with an adult begins at birth. It is the 
earliest of the social dimensions of play to develop. 
Experience with an adult may be crucial in the 
development of further stages of social play. 


2. Solitary play begins at a developmental age of a few 
months. At this stage other children are perceived as 
objects rather than as people. Solitary play becomes 
more sophisticated as the child develops. 


3. Parallel play begins at about a two-year level. The 
child plays beside other children and enjoys being 
with them. There is no real social exchange and the 
child does not yet see his or her activity as relating to 
that of the other children. 


4. Associative play begins at the two-and-a-half to 
three-year level. The child may imitate other children 
in their play activity, but there is still no direct social 
interchange. 


5. Co-operative play begins after a developmental level 
of age three. The child plays with others in “‘give and 
take’’ relationships. Play becomes a joint venture in 
which roles may be discussed and assigned. Play is 
not truly co-operative until the child views others in 
the play as social beings and communicates with 
them (e.g., playing catch is not co-operative unless 
the child views his or her partner as more than a ball- 
throwing robot; playing ‘‘fire fighter’’ is not co- 
operative unless the child is able to assign or see the 
roles played by others in relation to his or her own). 


The teaching of cognitive skills to the trainable mentally 
retarded is often neglected or interpreted incorrectly to 
mean solely the teaching of traditional academic skills. 
Academic programming may be appropriate for only a 
few of the trainable-retarded. However, all children are 
at some level of cognitive development and should be 
assisted in reaching higher levels. Cognition is 
inseparably linked to language skills, motor skills, and 
so on. Thus, it is difficult to view cognitive skills as an 
isolated area. 


The teacher has the responsibility to ensure that play 
during school hours is purposeful and of educational 
value. Play may be free or spontaneous (with little or no 
direct teacher interaction) or it may be teacher-directed. 
In either case, the teacher should set up objectives for 
the children involved in the play. The play materials and 
play environment should be structured to provide a 
means of reaching these objectives. Careful 
consideration in selecting appropriate play materials 
and activities is necessary. As well, some type of record 
or report of progress towards objectives and the 
accomplishment of the objectives should be kept. 


Skills in a wide variety of areas can be taught through 
play activities. The following are some examples: 

- self-help skills (e.g., buttoning could be taught ina 
dress-up play area); 

- gross-motor skills (e.g., riding a tricycle could be 
taught during an indoor or outdoor play period); 

— fine-motor skills (e.g., squeezing with one hand could 
be developed using squeeze toys during play); 

- communication skills (e.g., spontaneous vocalization 
of sounds can be encouraged during play time); 

- cognitive skills (e.g., one-to-one correspondence could 
be developed through play skills in a housekeeping 
centre - e.g., setting table); 

- socialization skills (e.g., sharing toys could be 
developed during play situations). 


Play can be used to generalize skills learned through 
other modes (e.g., eating skills can be generalized toa 
tea party; fine-motor skills can be generalized to the 
manipulation of toys). 


The teacher can set up play areas that become a 
permanent part of the classroom. Specific play times 
can be set up, and/or play can be used as a positive 
reinforcer for good behaviour, completed work, task- 
analysis programming, and so on. The play area might 
include the following: sand and water play, easel 
painting, dramatic play, block play, unstructured shelf 
toys (pull toys, musical toys, etc.), structured shelf toys 
(puzzles, stacking toys, etc.), arts and crafts activities 
(collage, playdough, crayoning), listening activities, 
storybook activities. 


Individual Desk Activities 

These activities include any tasks assigned to a child 
working alone at a desk or table. Usually there is only 
minimal interaction with or assistance from the teacher 
during these periods. The following are examples of 
such activities: working with puzzles, pegboards, and 
lotto cards; colouring; doing crafts (e.g., weaving); 
pasting; cutting; sorting; and matching. 


The child can be taught through desk activities used in 
the following ways: 


- The desk activities assigned to a particular child 
should be purposeful and not devised simply to keep 
the child occupied. Again, objectives should be 
specified, and activities leading to the attainment of 
these objectives should be utilized. Once a child has 
mastered the skills involved in an activity, he or she 
should be given new tasks. 


- Desk activities are most commonly used to develop 
skills in the fine and perceptual motor and cognitive 
areas. Skills in these areas should be developed 
initially through concrete experiences and through 
the child’s manipulation of concrete objects before 
paper-and-pencil tasks are undertaken. 


- The child’s progress should be recorded or 
reported. 
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Group Activities 

Group activities refer to any in-class activities involving 
the entire class or smaller groupings of children in the 
class. These activities include story time, snack time, 
music, arts and crafts, circle time (involving finger 
plays, group discussions, etc.), puppet shows, parties, 
films, and cooking. 


The child can be taught through group activities used in 
the following ways: 


— Objectives should be specified. (In some instances the 
objective could be the same for all children.) 


- Group activities should be structured and teacher- 
directed to provide for progress towards and attainment 
of these objectives. Skills from any of the major 
curriculum areas can be taught or developed during 
group activities (e.g., a story-time objective might be 
that the children listen quietly for five minutes, or that 
each child label two nouns from a picture in a book). 


- The progress of each child should be recorded or 
reported. 


Group Outings 

Any excursion of a class or part of a class outside the 
classroom (e.g., a trip to arestaurant, farm, fire hall, 
swimming pool, etc.) is considered to be a group outing. 


Children can be taught through group outings used in 
the following ways: 


- Excursions, like group activities, should take place for 
specific educational purposes. If the skill area to be 
emphasized is ‘‘socialization skills’’, for example, then 
objectives within that area should be isolated. The 
effective use of group outings requires the same steps of 
specifying objectives, structuring each excursion to meet 
these objectives, and using some type of recording 
process to note and report any significant progress as 
discussed. 


— Group outings are an excellent mode to use in 
generalization training. For example, eating skills can 
be extended from the classroom to restaurants; 
language skills can be generalized to out-of-class 
situations; and so on. 


Determining the Instructional Technique(s) 


Positive Reinforcement 

Refer to the comments on positive reinforcement in the 
section entitled ‘‘Eliminating Problem Behaviour’’. The 
basic principles of reinforcement apply to teaching new 
behaviours as well. 


Positive reinforcement should be used with task- 
analysis programming, as well as with play, individual 
desk activities, group activities, and outings, to teach 
new behaviour. The following points should be 
considered in the case of task-analysis programming: 


— When teaching one step at a time, the teacher should 
reinforce the child every time he or she performs the 

behavioural step currently being worked on. Once the 
child has mastered the step (is able to complete it with 


no prompting or assistance), the reinforcement must 
gradually be faded out. The child should be able to 
perform independently the first step without requiring 
reinforcement before moving on to the second step. 


— When teaching all steps of a skill simultaneously, the 
teacher should provide the child with social verbal 
reinforcement for steps completed during the session 
(‘‘Good ’’, ‘‘That’s the way’’, etc.). More extensive 
reinforcement should be given at the completion of the 
entire task. Again, once the child is completing the steps 
on his or her own, the reinforcement must be given less 
and less frequently for these steps. Eventually the child 
will be accomplishing the entire task independently and 
will require no reinforcement. 


- Occasionally, after reinforcement has been completely 
faded out, the child should receive social reinforcement 
so that the behaviour is maintained. 


- Positive reinforcement should be used with every task- 
analysis program. 


When using positive reinforcement with play, individual 
desk activities, and group activities and outings, the 
teacher should ensure that most positive reinforcement 
is social, rather than edible or manipulative. Children 
should be reinforced for their progress towards or 
performance of desired objectives. They should clearly 
understand why they are being reinforced (i.e., what 
they have done that pleases the teacher). 
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Shaping 

Shaping is a procedure whereby a new behaviour is 
taught by the teacher’s systematically reinforcing 
behaviours closer and closer to the desired behavioural 
objective. For example, a child is taught to say the word 
“baby’’ by the reinforcement of ‘*b’’, ‘‘ba’’, “‘bab’’, 
and finally ‘‘baby’’. Shaping is always linked with 
positive reinforcement and usually with task analysis. In 
task analysis, the process of teaching the child to 
perform more and more of the steps involved can be 
viewed as shaping (getting the child successively closer 
to the final behaviour). 


Shaping can be used with teaching modes other than 
task-analysis programming. For example, language 
skills can be successfully shaped during play or group 
activities. A child can learn to engage in activities that 
he or she is fearful of (e.g., climbing on monkey boards) 
if his or her approach towards and engagement in the 
activity is shaped. 


Stimulus Control 

Stimulus control refers to the occurrence of behaviours 
only in the presence of certain cues. Two techniques of 
stimulus control in particular, prompting and fading, 
can be used as follows in teaching the trainable-retarded 
child: 


- Prompting involves giving the child special cues that 
direct his or her attention to the task. The types of 
prompting that can be used include (a) physical prompts 
or manual guidance (manipulating the child’s body to 
perform the task); (b) gestural prompts (showing the 
child what is expected through a movement or gesture); 
(c) verbal prompts (verbal instructions or encourage- 
ments; and (d) verbal commands (e.g., ‘‘Wash your 
face, Johnny.’’). 


~ Fading is the process of reducing prompts so that the 
child becomes truly independent at the skill. The child 
should be able to perform the task without artificial 
cues (physical, gestural, or verbal prompts). The aim is 
for the pupil to perform the skill in response to a verbal 
command alone or to the normal environmental cues 
(time of day, setting, materials present, etc.). Ideally, 
Johnny should learn to brush his teeth after meals 
without having to be told to, or Mary should play 
spontaneously when she is in a playroom containing a 
variety of toys. Some children may be unable to reach 
the environmental-cue level, and some tasks may always 
require verbal commands. 


Stimulus control can be used to teach new behaviour 
with task-analysis programming as well as with other 
teaching modes. Structured task-analysis programs 
normally involve the use of prompting and fading. Ona 
given step, the teacher gives the prompts necessary for 
successful completion of that step. The prompts are 
then faded gradually. 


The step is prompted at the highest level possible to 

begin with. The prompts are faded gradually (e.g., less 
and less pressure is used in physical prompts — obvious 
hand-pointing becomes a head nod). Physical prompts 
should be faded as soon as possible in order to prevent 


overdependence on the prompt. Some advocates of 
prompting fade verbal prompts after gestural prompts; 
others fade gestural prompts last. The teacher must 
choose which route to follow. When training one step at 
a time, the teacher should fade prompts completely 
before moving on to the next step in the task. 


Prompts are used naturally by most teachers. It is 
important that the teacher become aware of when in 
fact he or she is using prompts and, where possible, that 
he or she fade them. Knowing when to provide a prompt 
in order for the child to be successful at a task is equally 
important. The rule is that the child should be allowed 
or made to do as much as he or she is able to do on his 
or her own, but should be given whatever prompts are 
necessary to ensure success at a given task. 


Imitation Training or Modelling 

Modelling is similar to gestural prompting, but 
considerably extended. The desired behaviour is fully 
demonstrated and then copied by the pupil. The child is 
shown what to do before he or she is expected to 
perform a task. The teacher serves as the model for the 
pupil, or in some instances peers may be used as models. 


Many trainable-retarded children do not have well- 
established imitative skills in their repertoire of 
behaviours. Children who do not naturally engage in 
imitating others will probably learn very ineffectively 
through modelling techniques. Some research suggests, 
however, that the retarded child can first be trained in 
imitation skills. 


Modelling should be used in conjunction with positive 
reinforcement (i.e., the child should be reinforced for 
correctly modelling behaviour). Shaping and prompting 
procedures could be used with modelling as well. 
Modelling techniques are frequently used in training 
communication skills or socialization skills (e.g., play 
skills). 


Trial and Error 

Trial-and-error techniques are those in which the child is 
allowed to make mistakes and is instructed and left to 
correct them. This technique may be used in situations 
where there is no danger or risk involved to the child or 
to his or her activity (e.g., delivering a message within 
the school, doing a puzzle, travelling through an 
obstacle course, etc.). 


Trial and error can be combined with other instructional 
techniques such as positive reinforcement, shaping, 
stimulus control, or imitation training. This method is 
not as frequently used in task-analysis programming as 
in individual desk activities or in play or group 
activities. 


One danger in using trial and error is that the child may 
become frustrated before he or she meets with success 
and therefore may ‘‘give up’’. In order to avoid this 
problem, the teacher should ensure that the task is only 
slightly above the child’s present level of functioning. A 
second danger is that the child may develop behaviour 
contrary to the intended goal behaviour. 


Record-Keeping 

Record-keeping in task-analysis programming is often 
carried out in a formal manner. Precise daily records 
need to be kept in order to determine if the child is 
progressing and to ascertain when the child should be 
moved to a new step, new schedule of reinforcement, 
and so on. When the techniques of shaping, stimulus 
control, and positive reinforcement are used with task 
analysis, a precise daily recording should take place. 
The following information can be recorded: 

- the task-analysis step or steps being worked on; 

— the prompts given; 

— the frequency of reinforcement (or the trials on which 
reinforcement is given); 

— the responses (correct or incorrect). 


In the case of play, individual desk activities, group 
activities, and group outings, the recording may be less 
formal and less frequent than it is for task-analysis 
programming. Anecdotal reporting may be sufficient in 
recording progress towards and achievement of 
determined objectives. Checklists, indicating if and 
when pupils reach objectives, might be efficiently used 
if daily recording is required (e.g., a simple check can be 
used to record each day that Susy completes a ten-piece 
puzzle independently). 
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Skill Development and Program Ideas 


The following sections provide suggested levels of skill 
development and possible tasks or activities that result 
from them. These are not intended to be prescriptive. 
Instead, they represent a proposed implementation of 
the philosophy and techniques presented above. 


In the presentation of tasks and activities the teacher 
should consider the environment in which the 
demonstration of the skills being developed will take 
place. For instance, the skills of dressing and undressing 
or of eating and drinking are generally utilized in certain 
rooms or situations. As much as possible, and within 
the limitations of each school building, these skills 
might be taught in the appropriate surroundings 

(e.g., lunchroom, life-skills centre, or bedroom 
facsimile). 


While some of the activities presented under “‘Program 
Ideas’’ in the charts that follow specifically relate to 
individual skills, others can be used to develop a number 
of the skills listed in the left-hand column. Therefore, 
the two columns should not be read together on a one- 
to-one basis. 


Social Skills 

Education must respond to each individual’s need to 
develop a positive sense of self, including a desire for 
competence and continuing self-development and self- 
evaluation. The development of this sense of self-worth 
will enhance the individual’s desire to understand and to 
examine personal interests, abilities, and goals and to 
reassess them in terms of the needs of an ever-changing 
environment. In the process, he or she learns how to 
listen, how to question and answer, and how to organize 
and plan activities with others. The individual should 
also learn to develop and use the social skills of co- 
operation, to participate in social situations, and to 
abide gracefully by rules and regulations. Habits of 
careful work, of persistence, and of attention to tasks 
are stimulated by working in a group and by meeting the 
standards set by the group and accepted by the 
individual. 


Skill Development 


Each child develops a repertoire of social behaviours at 
his or her stage of development by: 


1. selectively attending to sensory stimuli in the 
immediate environment; 
a) Visual Skills 
The child learns to: 
— establish eye contact; 
- fix on an object on command; 


- follow a moving object in a horizontal, vertical, 
diagonal, and circular pattern; 


— converge on an object; 


— respond to cues. 
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Auditory Skills 

The child learns to: 

- establish a listening behaviour; 
— locate sounds; 

- follow graduated sounds; 


— distinguish and imitate sounds. 


c) Tactile Skills 
The child learns to: 
— establish an interest in touch; 
— recognize similarities and differences; 


— respond to tactile cues. 


Program Ideas 


—- Movement of the eye can be stimulated through the 
use of mobiles, hanging toys, moving toys, coloured 
lights, flashing lights, and sparklers. 


— The child participates in mirror activities. 
—~ The child focuses on a moving flashlight. 


— The child’s eyes follow bubbles, waving streamers, toy 
windmills, moving toys (e.g., a train, a mechanical toy), 
or a spotlight in a dark room. 


- The child focuses on body parts (e.g., movement of 
arms). 


— The child identifies familiar objects. 
— The child identifies missing parts. 


- The child matches like objects (e.g., beads, shapes, 
developmental learning materials, colours, attribute 
blocks, bottle caps, buttons). 


- Objects that produce varying pitches, volumes, or 
rhythms are presented to the child to make him or her 
aware of sounds. The following are good sources of 
sound for use in this regard: music boxes, telephones, 
squeaky toys, drums, clocks, buzzers, records, musical 
instruments (e.g., piano), toys that emit tunes if a string 
is pulled, rattles, environmental sounds (e.g., water 
pouring, dishes clattering, insects, animals). 


- Human voices and sounds can also be used to make 
the child aware of sounds (e.g., talking, laughing, 
singing, tongue-clicking, coughing, sneezing, cooing, 
babbling, clapping, tapping, snapping, scratching, 
rubbing). | 


- The child can learn to discriminate among sounds by 
identifying the difference between two sounds heard in 
sequence (e.g., loud/soft, high/low), by recognizing a 
previously heard sound or sounds mixed in with the 
background, by practising word discrimination, by 
associating sounds with pictures, by recognizing a 
spoken voice on tape, by following auditory directions 
or messages from a tape, or by repeating rhythms or 
imitating sounds. 


- The child can explore objects by touching. Objects 
such as textured balls and playthings, clutch toys, and 
shapes can be used to allow the child to identify such 
sensations as fuzzy, smooth, silky, soft, or cuddly. 
Other attributes may be explored through the use of 
objects that are hot/cold, wet/dry/oily, smooth/rough, 
hard/soft, blunt/pointed, round/square, thick/thin, 
light/heavy, or long/short. 


- The child can explore objects using the mouth as a 
sensor. Objects should be used that stimulate sucking, 
chewing, and biting. 
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Skill Development 


d) Taste Skills 
The child learns to: 
— establish taste preferences; 
- discriminate among foods and liquids; 


me respond to gustatory cues. 


e) Smelling Skills 
The child learns to: 
— locate and identify various odours; 
- establish aromatic preferences; 
— respond to olfactory cues; 


— recognize objects and associate functional 
meaning. 


2. recognizing, accepting, and understanding himself 
or herself; 


The child learns to: 
— respond to his or her own name; 
- explore and identify body parts; 


— express awareness of self in a mirror image, 
photograph, or place at table; 


— behave possessively about his or her own belongings; 
— recognize and distinguish characteristics of self; 


— express personal preferences to make his or her wants 
and needs known; 


— demonstrate awareness of his or her own physical 
abilities, limitations, and appearance; 


— understand self in relation to peers, family, school, 
and community; 


~ respond appropriately to acceptance or rejection from 
others. 


Program Ideas 


- The child can explore sensation through the feet 
(e.g., warm and cold water, sand, painted or textured 
floor or ground surfaces, carpets, ceramics, gravel, 
grass). 


- The child can explore different types of substances 
with varying shapes and textures using any and all parts 
of the body. 


- Candy, chocolate milk, crackers, and lemons are 
useful for teaching the child to discriminate tastes and 
to communicate preferences. 


- Blindfolding games may be used in which the child 
identifies common foods (fruits, vegetables, 
condiments, oil, vinegar, ice cream, fish, meats, dairy 
products, drinks). 


- The child can learn to identify the smells of spoiled 
food (e.g., milk, meat, garbage); fresh food 

(e.g., cheese, vegetables); burning substances 

(e.g., wood, toast, meat, wool, plastic); various liquids 
(e.g., perfume, petroleum); cleansing powder; animals; 
vinegar; seasonal odours; flowers; onions; bacon. 


- Activities can include field trips and walks, blindfold 
games in the classroom, and play with odorous objects, 
liquids, and substances. 


— The child can learn to attend to his or her own name 
through the use of reinforcement games. 


- Facial expressions can be practised in front of a 
mirror. The child can watch his or her face and body 
movements and can identify parts of his or her body. 


— Pictures of the child and the child in a family group 
and in the class group can be presented. 


— The child can role-play different characters, dress up 
to suit different roles, and role-play introductions. 


— The child can dress boy/girl dolls or cardboard 
cutouts. 


~ The child can identify girls/boys in magazines or 
filmstrips. 


- The child can distinguish differences in clothing. 


~ The child can select his or her own clothes froma 
mixed pile in order to dress. 


— The child can play games involving recognition of his 
or her own name, doing both auditory and visual 
matching. 


— The child can put his or her name on personal 
possessions (e.g., locker, hanger, table, grooming aids, 
lunchpail). 

— The child can make pretend phone calls. 

- The child can role-play various activities that involve 
meeting familiar people (e.g., saying hello to the bus 


driver, sitting in a seat in the bus, celebrating a 
birthday). 
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Skill Development 


3. participating and interacting socially; 
The child learns to: 
— identify and display interest in others; 


— respond to gestures, facial expressions, body 
movements, and the desires of others; 


- gain attention by vocalizing and gesturing; 

~ play in the company of others (i.e., parallel play); 
— directly participate in small and large groups; 

— take turns; 

— share; 

— communicate feelings; 


~ demonstrate an awareness of the limitations and assets 
of others; 


- identify the names of family members, peers, and 
authority figures. 


4. adjusting to cultural patterns; 
The child learns to: 


- identify situationally appropriate behaviour 
(e.g., places requiring quiet); 


Program Ideas 


— The teacher can provide supervised play activities so 
that the child can participate and play alongside others 
without hitting, kicking, pulling, pushing, fondly 
holding, spitting, biting, poking, throwing things, 
withdrawing, screaming, whining, swearing, repeating, 
refusing, or ridiculing. 


— The teacher can encourage participation by placing the 
child with another child and by providing toys that both 
children can actively use at the same time (e.g., the 
children might place shapes in a wood container, play in 
a kitchen area, use a teeter-totter, or ride a train). 


— The child can dress up and go out to play with other 
children. 


— The child can distribute napkins to class members. 


- Two children can sit opposite one another and 
communicate by telephone. 


- The child can be asked to explain another child’s 
request. 


— The child can share with others toys, puzzles, and 
activities such as looking at books, listening to records, 
watching TV, and having tea parties. 


~ In toy play a child who has a toy first keeps it for a 
while, but must then pass it on. ‘‘Trades’’ and ‘‘swaps’’ 
can be encouraged. 


~ The child can be asked to stand on his or her own 
marker. (The correct response is rewarded.) 


- The child learns songs such as ‘‘My Turn and Your 
Turn’”’ and ‘‘Follow the Leader”’ in order to reinforce 
waiting to take turns. 


- In activities the child is asked to identify other children 
who have not had a turn. 


- The following activities can be used to reinforce turn- 
taking: show and tell; feeding pets; watering plants; 
assembly-line activities; passing out work, materials, 
and snacks; drinking at the water fountain; team 
activities; work jobs such as laundry (one child takes 
towels out, another folds them, and a third places the 
towels in a basket) or food preparation (one child takes 
bread from a package, another spreads the slices out, a 
third puts jam on the bread, and the last child covers the 
sandwich). 


- Sharing can be promoted by having the child hold a 
book while an adult reads; share cards, books, cookies, 
or toys with a child who does not have anything; pass 
out cookies, raisins, or fruit to everyone, checking to 
make sure that everyone has some; pour juice or cut 
cake for the others; give two items of food to one person 
and two drinks to the next (before starting snack time, 
sharing should be promoted); pass out only half of the 
art materials to promote the sharing of scissors and 
other materials. 


- The child can visit puppet shows, the library, fairs, or 
cafés in order to experience situations and learn 
appropriate behaviours. 
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Skill Development 


Program Ideas 


— express affection and courtesy; 

— adjust to unexpected situations; 
— respect the privacy of others; 

- share in clean-up responsibilities; 


- exhibit manners and courtesy while on visits into the 
community; 


— care for property and belongings; 
— request assistance; 


— recognize mistakes and attempt to correct them. 


5. developing control over his or her impulses; 

The child learns to: 

- establish appropriate in-seat or in-line behaviours; 
— adapt to changes in routines; 

— accept criticism; 

- control anger; 

- control attention-seeking behaviour; 


— manage self-destructive behaviours (e.g., biting self, 
head-banging, scratching, picking skin, hair-pulling, 
gouging self with sharp objects); 


— manage self-stimulatory behaviour (e.g., rocking, 
spinning and twirling, arm-flapping, and repetitive 
movements); 


— manage sulking, crying, and having tantrums; 
— adhere to rules in work and play; 

- withdraw from provoking situations; 

- play and work without disrupting others; 


- avoid hitting, biting, scratching, spitting, and hair- 
pulling; 


— control vocal outbursts and modulate volume. 


6. expressing socially appropriate emotional reactions; 
The child learns to: 

— recognize the wide range of emotions; 

- express fear, anger, distress, or contentment; 

- display a sense of humour; 


— gain control over compulsive nose-picking, drooling, 
belching, burping, passing wind, scalp-picking, 
excessive kissing, hugging, handshaking, throwing of 
objects, and swearing; 


- utilize facial expressions and gestures to communicate 
emotions; 


- recognize and express moods effectively; 
- accept and show affection appropriately; 


— understand cause and effect. 
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- Good manners (‘‘thank you’’, ‘‘please’’, ‘‘excuse 
me’’) should be rewarded both in school and on out-of- 
school visits. 


— Quiet times, quiet corners, and washroom privacy 
should be established. 


— Attempts to clean up should be rewarded and 
responsibilities for certain tasks developed. 


~ The child should be expected to solve his or her own 
problems (e.g., to ask for assistance when lost, to ask 
for a washroom on an out-of-school visit). 


- ‘‘In-seat’’ behaviour should be rewarded to establish a 
time for work. 


- The child can use role-playing to express such feelings 
as anger, aggressiveness, sadness, or frustration. 


- Activities should be changed when the child is angry or 
frustrated. 


- A physical outlet for tension should be allowed 
through appropriate games, play, mime, 
dramatizations, and stories. 


- The child can practise modelling appropriate 
behaviours. 


— The child can use role-playing to express emotions 
effectively. Costumes may be used and ideas can be 
derived from filmstrips and stories. 


— The child can be allowed to entertain others through 
mime, gesture, joke-telling, and songs. 


— Efforts to eliminate problem behaviours should be 
rewarded. (See ‘‘Eliminating Problem Behaviour’”’ 
above.) 


— Non-verbal gestures and signs should be taught. 


— The child can practise expressive facial and body 
language. 


— The child can use mirrors, music, and dress-up 
materials. 


— The child should demonstrate age-appropriate modes 
of emotional expression. 


- The child should be allowed to express emotion 
following dramatic events in his or her experience. 
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Skill Development 


Program Ideas 


7. Employing safety procedures to avoid danger; 
The child learns to: 
~ obey common danger signals and commands; 


~ recognize situations involving physical hazards. 


8. becoming familiar with safety in daily living; 


- Field trips to the downtown area to observe traffic, 
films, the symbolism of Elmer the Safety Elephant, and 
a school visit by a police officer are good ways of 
teaching safety. 


- The proper handling of sharp objects (scissors, knives, 
nails, broken glass) and of heavy objects should be 
demonstrated. 


- Clean-up and tidying procedures and routines should 
be taught. 


- Stories and dramatizations involving the careless use 
of ignitable, flammable, explosive, and corrosive items 
can be used to teach about these hazards. 


- Strict routines should be established regarding areas 
that are out of bounds or things that shouldn’t be 
touched. 


- Proper procedures for using appliances should be 
established. 


- Dramatizations, films, and stories about non-edibles 
can be used. 


- Field trips can be used to demonstrate safe practices 
on the street. 


- Seat-belt buckling can be demonstrated and practised 
in the classroom. 


The following safety procedures should be taught: 


a) in the school: 
- careful play in the playground; 


- orderly conduct in the halls, rooms, washrooms, 
gymnasium, and on out-of-school visits; 


- fire-drill procedures; 


b) in the street and neighbourhood: 
— sidewalk, curb, and crossing procedures; 


- observation of signals, crosswalks, lights, signs, 
and detours; 


- identification of sirens, shelters, and public 
telephones; 


- utilization of automatic and revolving doors, 
turnstiles, elevators, and escalators; 
c) while travelling: 
— waiting; 
— boarding; 
— use of seat belts; 
- riding; 
— disembarking; 
d) in recreational activities: 


— swimming and water safety; 


- winter play, tobogganing, and ice-skating safety; 
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Skill Development 


Program Ideas 


9. learning responsible behaviours and values. 
The child learns to: 
— become aware of himself or herself as a person; 


- develop respect, concern, tolerance, and sensitivity 
towards others; 


— increase his or her ability to complete tasks with 
minimal direction; 


- develop a knowledge of the consequences of his or her 
actions; 


- make decisions independently; 


- employ simple reasoning and problem-solving 
techniques; 


— accept criticism; 
— develop a sense of humour; 
— exhibit emotional stability and confidence; 


— become aware of the values of honesty, compassion, 
and sportsmanship; 


— internalize the values on which co-operation and 
participation depend. 


- safe procedures in parks and playgrounds; 


- cycling rules and procedures. 


- The child should be allowed to make his or her own 
choices and decisions and to express preferences in the 
daily program. 


- The child should be encouraged to help and care for 
others. 


- Activities should be planned in which the child is 
rewarded for individual accomplishments. 


— Stories and dramatizations can be used to indicate the 
consequences of action (e.g., of punching or pushing 
the fire alarm, or of reacting with honesty, compassion, 
or sportsmanship). 
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Life Skills 

Proficiency in ‘‘life skills’’ helps the child to develop 
responsibility. Society will see the child who has such 
skills as one who is acceptable and able to participate 
actively in the community. As the child gains 
proficiency and independence in many life skills, he or 
she will develop a sense of achievement and self-worth. 


Feeding-and-eating training programs must be an 
integral part of the school day. The acquisition of these 
self-help skills is important not only for social 
acceptance, but also for the development of the oral 
musculature necessary for speech. 


If a child is to be exposed to normal life experiences, it is 
implicit that he or she acquire acceptable health and 
personal routines. Children who learn to care for 
themselves and their surroundings will be better- 
integrated socially into both their homes and the 
communities. 


Skill Development 


A. Each child develops personal and health routines 
(self-help skills) by: 


1. developing undressing skills; 
The child learns to: 


- co-operate when being undressed, by moving 
his or her limbs to assist in the removal of 
clothing; 


- unfasten zippers, buttons, snaps, buckles, and 
shoelaces; 


— remove outer clothing - coat, snowsuit, hat, 
scarf, mittens, sweater, boots, shoes; 


~ place clothing in a designated place, using 
hangers, hooks, and shelves; 


—remove shirts, pants, shorts, socks, underwear, 
swimwear, dresses, blouses, skirts, and slacks; 


— undress on command and undress at a 
designated time. 


2. developing dressing skills; 
The child learns to: 


— co-operate when being dressed, by moving his 
or her limbs as required, and by passing and 
holding clothing; 


- identify clothing (inside/outside, front/back, 
right/ left); 


— put on underpants, shorts, swimwear, shirts, 
sweaters, shoes, boots, coats, snowsuits, hats, 
scarves, mittens, dresses, blouses, skirts, slacks, 
and so on; 


— put shoes on the correct feet; 


Program Ideas 


— The child should be encouraged to practise in front of 
a full-length mirror. 


~ Many demonstrations should be given to show the 
child the actions required to take off/put on various 
pieces of clothing (with or without fasteners), shoes, 
socks, and belts. 


— Stand-up paper or felt models and life-size dolls can be 
used to demonstrate methods of undressing. 


- Baskets or chests should be provided containing 
various pieces of clothing; articles with various sizes of 
buttons and zippers, dome fasteners, and hook-and-eye 
fasteners; shoes with laces or buckles; large-size running 
shoes; socks; handbags; carrying cases; hangers; and 
hooks. 


- Clothing that is larger than the child’s normal size 
should be used at first. These can be changed to the 
correct size as the child becomes successful. 


— A form board can be used to demonstrate the use of 
zippers, buttons, and snaps. 


- Activities should be planned that require the child to 
change clothing (e.g., swimming, gym activities, 
skating, tobogganning, dramatization, role-playing). 


- Summer/winter activity cards, catalogues, magazines, 
seasonal films, records, and songs can be used. 


- Action jingles can be composed. 


- Situation pictures from magazines can be matched 
with pictures of appropriate clothing. 


- Pictures of the child dressed for various occasions can 
be taken. 
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Skill Development 


- fasten zippers, buttons, snaps, buckles, and 
shoelaces; 


— dress on command and at the designated time; 
— develop a knowledge of clothes; 
— recognize the need for changing clothing; 


— select appropriate clothing (e.g., protective 
clothing); 


- care for clothes (hang/fold and store). 


3. developing feeding/eating skills: 
a) Drinking Skills 
The child learns to: 
— communicate thirst; 


— suck and swallow liquids from a bottle, and to 
hold, direct, refuse, or retain the bottle; 


— drink liquids from a cup or glass with assistance; 


- lift a cup and drink without spilling, first using 
two hands and then using only one; 


— drink with a straw; 


- drink from a water fountain. 


Program Ideas 


- Games for identifying articles of clothing can be 
initiated. A bulletin board, corkboard, clothes racks, 
clothes lines, articles of clothing, clothes pins, laundry 
baskets, suitcases, and photos can all be used. 


— The child can identify his or her classmates’ clothing. 


— The child can close his or her eyes to experience feeling 
and touching articles of clothing. 


— Baby powder can be used to help the child put socks 
on. 


— The child can practise dressing blindfolded. 


- Memory games in which the child remembers a series 
of clothing articles are useful. 


- The child can follow directions for dressing a model or 
a doll. 


— The class can be the scene for dressing matches, both 
timed and untimed. 


- The child can identify an article of clothing when 
given the function of the article. 


- The child can associate two pieces of clothing usually 
worn together, such as socks and shoes or a blouse and 
skirt. 


— The child, verbally or non-verbally, can identify his or 
her own clothing or pictures of clothing. 


- The child can classify clothing according to ownership 
(baby, mother, father, boy, girl, police officer’s hat, 
firefighter’s hat, baseball player’s cap). 


- The child can window-shop. 


— Oral control - sucking, swallowing, chewing - should 
be medically checked. 


- Motivators such as drinking vessels in a variety of 
shapes and sizes, with and without handles, should be 
used. 


- The use of a variety of liquids (including the child’s 
favourite) gives the child opportunities to grasp and 
hold a variety of drinking vessels. 


— The child should be shown how to hold a cup, the 
teacher’s hand being placed over the child’s hand. A cup 
with a cover should be used initially, followed by a 
partially filled cup. A double-handled cup should be 
used by a child who has physical difficulties. 


— A variety of straws — plastic, paper, and flexible - 
should be provided. 


— The child should be shown how to drink from a glass 
or fountain cup, as well as through a straw. 


— Blue tape should be placed on the cold-water tap and 
the ‘‘blue’’ tap turned on or off for cold water. 
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Skill Development 


b) Feeding Skills 
The child learns to: 
- communicate hunger; 


— open his or her mouth with and without a 
prompt; 


— remove semi-liquid food from a spoon with his 
or her lips; 


— remove semi-liquid food from a spoon with his 
or her mouth; 


— allow a spoon to be removed from his or her 
mouth; 


—remove semi-solid food from a spoon; 


— retain all semi-liquid and semi-solid food from 
a spoon without spitting, drooling, or rejecting it; 


— manipulate food in his or her mouth; 
-remove solid food from a spoon; 

— masticate and swallow solid food; 

- grasp, hold, direct, and eat finger foods; 

- swallow bite-size pieces before adding more 
food to his or her mouth. 

c) Eating Skills 

The child learns to: 

- spoon-feed with guidance and without aid; 


— scoop food with a spoon or a fork in his or her 
fist, unaided; 


— fiJl utensils with an appropriate amount of 
food; 


— eat with a spoon or a fork in his or her fingers; 
— develop accuracy to avoid spilling; 

- chew thoroughly before swallowing; 

- spear food with a fork; 

— spread using a knife; 

— cut using a knife; 

— use a knife with a fork; 

— manipulate food with precision; 


— serve himself or herself, select items of food, 
and carry food without spilling or dropping it; 


— open bags, lunchboxes, thermoses, milk 
cartons, cans, and bottles. 


Program Ideas 


- Spoons with looped handles, small feeding spoons, 
and easy-to-grip utensils should be used. 


- The child can finger-paint with pudding. 


- Peanut butter or another food that the child likes can 
be placed on the roof of the child’s mouth to stimulate 
tongue action. 


- A variety of finger foods (e.g., crackers, cookies) can 
be provided for those children who are not able to feed 
themselves with utensils. 


- Activities should be devised to promote hand/ finger 
dexterity (e.g., picking up objects with fingers; placing 
shapes in containers; scooping wet/dry sand, rice, 
applesauce, etc., from one container to another using 
large wooden or plastic spoons). 


- The child can practise placing rings on pegs, stringing 
beads, and manipulating materials such as clay, 
playdough, and plasticine. 


- The child can sort objects of various sizes and weights. 
- The child can practise pushing and pulling objects. 


- The child can paint with water, using brushes of 
various sizes. 


- Picking up and setting down spoons and forks and 
bringing food to the mouth should be demonstrated. 


- The child should be given hand-over-hand practice in 
filling a spoon or a fork and in directing food to the 
mouth. 


- The child should be provided with experiences in 
cutting clay, cookie dough, or playdough. 


- A variety of foods should be prepared to give the child 
many opportunities to demonstrate the ability to feed 
himself or herself with and without utensils. 


- The child should be involved in activities in which he 
or she is required to transport solids in a box or tray 
from one place to another. 


- From the previous activity the child can proceed to 
carrying containers that are partially and then 
completely filled. 


- Field trips can be taken to self-serve restaurants. 


Skill Development 
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Program Ideas 


d) Eating Behaviour Skills 
The child learns to: 
— use a napkin; 


- seat himself or herself appropriately and wait 
for others to commence eating; 


— pass food to others; 

- know the correct order of courses in a meal; 
— request food; 

— use condiments; 

-— chew with mouth closed; 

- talk quietly and remain seated; 

— eat an adequate amount of food; 

- avoid eating the food of others; 


- finish the food on his or her plate before taking 
more; 


— avoid throwing food or utensils; 
- avoid talking with food in the mouth; 
— avoid spitting food; 
- clean up spills with a cloth; 
— leave the table quietly; 
— dispense with plates, utensils, and garbage 
properly. 
4. developing toileting skills; 
The child should: 


— have achart made for him or her that 
establishes times of urination, bowel responses, 
and periods of dryness; 


- be trained to maintain some regularity in bowel 
functioning; 


— learn to indicate by gesture, action, or 
vocalization when wet or soiled; 


~ learn to locate the toilet and put the toilet lid up 
and down; 


— learn to turn with back to toilet; 


- learn to unfasten and pull down pants and 
underwear to hips, knees, and then to ankles; 


- learn to back up to the toilet, sit on the front of 
the seat, and then slide back on the seat; 


~ learn to remain on the toilet supervised and then 
unsupervised until voiding or eliminating has 
taken place; 


- Eating skills can be practised in the playhouse area. 


- Pictures of good eating habits (e.g., eating with the 
mouth closed or with the proper utensils) should be 
shown. 


- These skills can be practised in the playhouse area. 


- Field trips can be taken to a variety of eateries or 
restaurants. 


~ Picnics or going on picnics can be role-played in class. 


- Accurate records should be maintained throughout 
the toilet-training period. 


- Language should be used that is concise, clear, and 
consistent. 


- The child should be given opportunities to practise 
toileting routines by using a wetting doll. 


- Oversized clothing should be used to minimize the 
motor problems associated with undressing and 
dressing. 


— Correct responses should be consistently reinforced 
and encouraged. 


— A reward system should be established for following 
routines. 


— Some time should be allowed for discomfort when an 
accident occurs. 


— The child should be given practice in removing tissue 
or toilet paper from a roll, box, and dispenser and in 
tearing and folding it. 


- An alarm clock or egg timer should be used to assist 
with scheduling. 
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Skill Development 


- practise removing toilet tissue from the 
dispenser, obtaining the appropriate amount, 
folding it, and then wiping himself or herself with 
and without assistance; 


— deposit toilet tissue in the toilet; 
~ stand up and turn to flush the toilet; 
— pull up and adjust his or her clothing; 


— wash and dry his or her hands and leave the 
bathroom promptly; 


— distinguish subsequent toileting needs and 
respond to them by following the above 
procedure; 


— indicate when an accident occurs; 


- develop daytime control with occasional 
accidents accepted; 


— fully anticipate toilet needs both at night and 
during the day; 


- function independently in toileting routines. 
5. developing personal cleanliness skills. 


a) Nasal Hygiene 
The child learns to: 


— co-operate while having nasal discharge 
removed; 


— recognize the need to wipe his or her nose; 
- exhale and inhale through the nose; 


— remove tissue from a box and attempt to wipe 
his or her own nose; 


- hold the tissue over the bridge of the nose with 
one nostril closed; 


- inhale through the mouth; 


— blow into the tissue with the mouth firmly 
closed; 


— wipe his or her nose dry with a clean part of the 
tissue; 


— dispose of the tissue; 


— repeat the blowing procedure with the other 
nostril; 


— blow his or her nose on request; 
- indicate the need for a tissue or handkerchief; 
— blow the nose independently and quietly; 


— cover the mouth and nose with a tissue or hand 
when sneezing; 


- recognize the need to turn away when sneezing; 


— excuse himself or herself after sneezing. 


Program Ideas 


- A mirror is useful for teaching these skills. 


— Blowing into the tissue and wiping the nose should be 
demonstrated. 


— The air flow from the nostrils should be demonstrated 
by blowing at tissue or onto fingers. 


- The child should be allowed to practise the above, 
holding the tissue at varying distances to develop 
strength. 


- The child can practise moving a balloon or ping-pong 
ball with the air from the nostrils. 


~ The function of the nose should be discussed. 


- The child should be given experiences in smelling a 
variety of products. 


— The game ‘‘What’s in the bag?”’ is a good one. A bag 
is filled with varying aromatic substances. The child’s 
eyes are covered, and the child is asked to identify the 
substances by smell. 
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Skill Development 


Program Ideas 


b) Oral Hygiene 
The child learns to: 


— eliminate excessive drooling if physically 
capable; 


— control gaping and tongue thrust; 

— cover the mouth when coughing; 

— use tissue to collect phlegm; 

— control belching and snorting; 

— eliminate bad breath; 

- apply salve to dry, cracked, and chapped lips; 


— care for mouth ulcers and sores around the 
mouth; 


— avoid spitting. 


c) Brushing Teeth 
The child learns to: 


— co-operate while having his or her teeth 
brushed; 


— turn on cold water and prepare the toothbrush; 
— remove the cap from the tube of toothpaste; 


— squeeze the toothpaste onto the brush and 
replace the cap; 


— direct the toothbrush into the mouth; 
— brush the upper outer surface; 

— brush the upper inner surface; 

— brush the lower outer surface; 

— brush the lower inner surface; 

— brush the tongue; 


— retain the paste and saliva in the mouth without 
swallowing; 


— spit the toothpaste and saliva into the sink on 
completion; 


— rinse the mouth, expelling water into the sink; 
- wipe the mouth and hands; 
~ view himself or herself in the mirror; 


— rinse the brush, shake it dry, and replace it in its 
container; 


— brush his or her teeth independently at 
designated times; 


— indicate when discomfort or bleeding occurs; 


— visit the dentist regularly. 


d) Washing Hands 
The child learns to: 


- roll up his or her sleeves and insert the plug in 
the sink; 


— adjust the water temperature and partially fill 
the sink; 


- The child can view his or her appearance in a mirror. 


- The child should be reminded to swallow and to close 
the mouth at appropriate intervals. 


— Both verbal and non-verbal cues should be given. 


- The child’s throat should be stroked to stimulate 
swallowing. 


— Sips of the child’s favourite beverage should be 
provided to encourage closed lips and swallowing. 


— Praise and rewards should be given for not drooling. 


- Sucking and swallowing experiences should be 
provided. 


- Gargling should be demonstrated. 


— Use should be made of imitative and guidance 
techniques in front of a mirror. 


— The song ‘‘This Is the Way We Brush Our Teeth”’ can 
be sung and demonstrated. 


- A large toothbrush, obtainable from the department 
of health, is useful. 


—- Regular brushing should be encouraged. 


- The rinsing motion should be demonstrated. 


- Techniques of manual guidance and imitation 
should be used. 


— Correct performances should be rewarded. 
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Skill Development 


— wet his or her hands, pick up the soap, work it 
into a lather, and then replace it; 


— scrub the palms, backs of the hands, wrists, and 
fingers and then rub the hands together; 


— scrub the nails, using a nail brush and soap; 

— rinse the soap from the hands under the faucet; 
— remove the plug from the sink; 

- dry his or her hands on a towel; 


- replace or dispose of the towel. 


e) Washing Face, Ears, and Neck 

The child learns to: 

— insert the plug and partially fill the sink; 
— wet a face-cloth in warm water; 

— ring out excess water; 

— apply soap to the face-cloth; 


— scrub the face, ears, and neck in a circular 
motion; 


— rinse the cloth in water in the sink; 

— wipe the soap from the face, ears, and neck; 
— rinse the face-cloth and replace it; 

— unplug the sink; 

~ dry himself or herself with a towel and then 
replace or dispose of the towel. 

f) Care of Hair 

The child learns to: 


— co-operate when his or her hair is brushed or 
combed; 


— co-operate when his or her hair is shampooed, 
rinsed, cut, styled, and dried; 


— recognize by viewing himself or herself in the 
mirror the difference between tidy/untidy and 
clean/dirty hair; 


— brush and comb the hair assisted and 
unassisted. 


g) Physical Health 
The child learns to: 


- develop an awareness of his or her own bodily 
discomforts (e.g., loss of appetite, hunger, 
irritability, fatigue, drowsiness, breathlessness, 
stomach pains, diarrhea, constipation, nausea, 
vomiting, enuresis, inability to concentrate, 
convulsions, dizziness, headaches, nervousness, 
restlessness, muscular pains and aches, allergies, 
unhealed cuts and sores); 


Program Ideas 


- Activities should be used that will involve hand- 
washing and nail-care (e.g., finger-painting, 
making mudpies, playing with snow and wet 
sand, mashing potatoes). 


- The child should be encouraged to wash after 
the toileting routine. 


- The child should be assisted with regulating the water 
temperature. 


- The danger of turning on the hot-water tap should be 
discussed. 


~ Many experiences should be provided in turning taps 
on and off. 


- Ringing out the cloth should be demonstrated. 


— Sponges, squeaking toys, rubber animals, and noise- 
makers should be used to stimulate squeezing. 


— Opportunities should be provided for the child to 
wash dolls in the play centre. The child should learn to 
use caution when using soap in the area around the eyes. 


- Pictures of neat and messy hair styles should be 
shown. 


- The child should be encouraged to view himself or 
herself in the mirror. 


- Brushing and combing techniques should be 
demonstrated. 


- The hand-over-hand technique should be used. 


- Opportunities should be provided for the child to 
wash and style a doll’s hair, using ribbons, clips, and 
barrettes. 


— Frequent comments should be made on the child’s hair 
style. 


- Role-playing is a good means of teaching these skills. 


- Role-playing is a good way of teaching these skills. 
- Simple first-aid techniques should be practised. 


- The teacher should be sympathetic and should listen to 
the child’s attempts to communicate discomforts. 


- The child should learn to touch the area of pain and to 
rub and soothe it. 


Skill Development 


- indicate physical problems of the ears, nose, 
throat, and mouth (e.g., earaches, aural 
discharge, hearing-aid discomfort, faulty 
articulation, sore throat, colds, coughs, swollen 
glands, allergies, nasal discharge, wheezing, 
mouth breathing, irregular teeth, bleeding gums, 
cracked lips, dental caries, toothache); 


— indicate physical problems of the eyes 

(e.g., crusting, swollen eyelids, eye discharge, 
squinting, blurred vision, strabismus, eye 
fluttering, rubbing, blinking, itching, burning, 
dark circles, the need to tilt the head for viewing); 


- indicate physical problems of the skin and hair 
(e.g., welts, bruises, scars, scratches, sores, dry 
skin, itching, spots, splotches, rashes, acne, bald 
spots, nits, scabies, hair loss, hair twisting). 
B. Each child develops home-living routines by: 

1. developing housekeeping skills; 
a) In the Kitchen/Dining Room 
The child learns to: 


- wash his or her hands; 


— remove dishes from the table and store 
foodstuffs; 


— scrape and rinse dishes; 

- fill the sink with water and add detergent; 
— wash, rinse, and dry dishes from the rack; 
— put the dishes away in their proper place; 
- sort cutlery; 


— wipe the table, chairs, counters, cabinets, 
refrigerator, stove, and other appliances; 


- drain and rinse the sink; 

— wipe the sink fixtures and metal surfaces; 
- hang up the dishcloth and dish towels; 

- fill and operate a dishwasher, if available; 
— empty waste and replace the garbage bag; 
— clean up spills on the floor; 

— clean and organize cupboards; 


- clean appliances (e.g., stove, refrigerator, 
blender, mixer, toaster, microwave oven); 


— clean silverware; 


— scour saucepans, pots, grates, and grills. 


b) In Living Areas 

The child learns to: 

— tidy papers and toys; 

—empty ashtrays and wastebaskets; 


- dust/polish furniture, sills, ledges, books, 
shelves, walls, pictures, ornaments, lamps, 
baseboards, and blinds; 
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Program Ideas 


- The child should practise applying bandaids and 
salves. 


— Hearing-aid safety should be taught. 


- The insertion of objects into the ears, nose, and mouth 
should be inhibited. 


— The care of the eyes should be demonstrated, 
including the need for proper-fitting glasses, regular 
check-ups, protection of the eyes, and care in the 
handling of sharp objects. 


— The use of ointments and shampoos should be 
demonstrated. 


— Hygienic practices should be demonstrated. 


— These skills may be taught through dramatic play 
sessions. 


-~ The use of cleaning equipment should be 
demonstrated. 


- Water play can take place using toy dishes. 
- Dishes and cutlery may be sorted in the play centre. 
— The child can identify pictures of rooms in the home. 


— The child can sort and match items for each room in 
the home. 


— A doll house can be set up with the appropriate 
equipment for each room. 


- The child can name or point to household items using 
pictures or miniatures. 


— Cooking sessions may be planned so the child will 
have opportunities to clean the kitchen area. 


- The child should be taught to recognize cleaning 
equipment. 


~ The class can visit a parent’s house to assist with 
routines. 


- Cleaning experiences may be provided in the play- 
house centre. 


Skill Development 


Program Ideas 


—mop/sweep the floor; 


— vacuum carpets, the floor, and furniture using 
the correct procedure and vacuum attachments; 


- shake/vacuum scatter mats and then replace 
them; 


— spray/wipe windows, mirrors, pictures, 
ornaments, telephone, and the TV; 


— store cleaning equipment; 


— arrange ornaments, flowers, cushions, and 
furniture; 


- spray/water plants. 


c) In Bedrooms 
The child learns to: 


— tidy clothes, toys, books, magazines, and 
games; 


— identify the name, function, and position of the 
top sheet, bottom sheet, blanket, bedspread, 
pillow, and pillowslip; 


-~ remove sheets and pillowslips and place them in 
a laundry basket; 


— unfold clean bed linen, make the bed, and 
straighten the bed; 


— dust/polish furniture, lamps, sills, shelves, 
clocks, and ornaments; 


— empty wastebaskets and straighten drawers; 


— vacuum carpets and mop/sweep floors. 


d) In the Bathroom 
The child learns to: 


— clean and shine the sink, tub, toilet, and 
faucets, using cleanser; 


- clean/polish mirrors; 
— refill tissue dispensers and empty wastebaskets; 


— replace bathroom towels, washcloths, and 
soaps; 


- clean the floor, baseboards, walls, and tiled 
surfaces; 


- collect laundry and sort it for washing; 


— wash, dry, fold, and store linens and clothes. 


. developing food-preparation skills; 
The child learns to: 


- recognize fruit, vegetables, meats, fish, poultry, 
grain products, and dairy products; 


- distinguish between nutritional and junk foods; 
— devise simple menus and shopping lists; 


- shop for foods, including finding items on store 
shelves, paying the cashier, and unpacking and 
sorting the foods for storage; 


- The child should practise using cleaning supplies and 
equipment. 


~ These skills can be taught through play-house 
activities, as well as dramatic play. 


- These skills can be practised using washroom 
facilities, where available. 


- Pictures of food can be displayed for matching and 
identifying liquids and solids. 


- Sets of pictures of food can be collected for game 
purposes. 


- Paper plates can be used with food pictures to 
simulate the real thing. 


- Large decorated boxes may be used to represent a 
meat market, bakery, fruit-and-vegetable stand, etc. 


Skill Development 


— wash fruits and vegetables; 
— use common kitchen utensils; 


— prepare simple foods such as toast and 
sandwiches, salads, eggs, popcorn, hot dogs, 
hamburgers, chili, spaghetti, soup, cookies, 
cakes, and desserts; 


- clean up the kitchen; 


- set the table using cloths/mats, napkins, 
cutlery, dishes, glasses, and condiments; 


- serve food carefully and hygienically; 


~ employ appropriate manners while dining. 


3. developing social eating skills. 
The child learns to: 


- sit at the table properly and wait for the meal 
to begin; 


— place a napkin in the lap and use it when 
needed; 


— handle only his or her own food, drink, and 
cutlery; 


- keep food in his or her plate or bowl without 
playing with it; 


— use condiments carefully; 

~ request or pass food and drink; 

— eat with the mouth closed, taking small bites; 
— refrain from speaking with the mouth full; 


— eat at a reasonable pace; 
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Program Ideas 


— A lunchbox (shoebox) with the child’s name printed 
on it can be provided and the child directed to place 
items (plastic foods or pictures of foods) in the box as 
they are named. 


- A picture of a clown with the mouth cut out can be 
used as follows: the child feeds the clown with pictures 
of foods. 


- Fruits or vegetables can be placed in a bag and the 
child asked to identify each item by its shape and 
texture. 


- The child should be exposed to a variety of sensory 
and cognitive experiences so that he or she recognizes 
how foods change as they are cooked (e.g., noodles 
change from being brittle to being soft and slippery; 
eggs become hard). 


- The child should be exposed to the aromas of various 
foods (e.g., bacon frying, apples baking, and onions 
being sliced). 


—- Opportunities should be given the child to feel 
different textures of foods (e.g., the squashiness of 
bread dough oozing through the fingers, the roughness 
of pineapple and nuts). 


- The child should be asked to listen to the sounds of 
foods (e.g., corn popping, the crunch of celery). 


- The colours, shapes, and sizes of different foodstuffs 
should be pointed out to the child. 


- The child should watch the physical and chemical 
changes that take place in the preparation of food 
(e.g., bread rising, cream solidifying into butter). 


—~ Stories and songs may be used to complement the 
preparing and serving of certain foods and of foods for 
holidays. 


— Experiences should be planned in measuring, pouring, 
sifting, cracking eggs, cutting, peeling, kneading, and 
mixing. 


- Time should be allowed for discussions and for 
looking at, touching, tasting, and comparing 
foodstuffs. 


— Role-playing and dramatizations (e.g., a restaurant 
scene) are good ways of teaching these skills. 


-— The child’s parents may be involved in a checklist of 
acceptable behaviour. 


— Visits may be made to a restaurant or to another 
child’s home. 


- Special occasions such as birthdays can be celebrated. 


— A meal may be planned with other classes. 
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Skill Development 


Program Ideas 


— keep his or her elbows off the table; 

~ request aid for spills and clean up spills; 
— eat courses in the standard order; 

— sample new foods without overeating; 


— wait for the meal to end and excuse himself or 
herself from the table. 


Environmental Studies Skills 

In the Primary and Junior Divisions, the world with 
which the child is familiar is used by the teacher as a 
basis for the development of values, attitudes, concepts, 
and skills. 


The teacher can help children begin to be aware of 
concepts such as change (e.g., to notice that yesterday 
the bean plant was as high as aruler but today it is 
higher or that water freezes and becomes ice, which can 
melt and become water again). The teacher can help 
children to make use of all their senses, to notice not 
only real differences, but also apparent differences in 
shape and size as the position of the observer changes. 
Classification at this stage is limited to easily observable 
characteristics (big/little, hard/soft, red/yellow). 
Through the care of plants and animals, the teacher can 
help children become sensitive to the different needs of 
living things and to the possibilities of cruelty to them, 
whether intentional or not. 


Through environmental studies, the child can perceive, 
understand, and evaluate relationships within the 
environment. Among these relationships are the 
following: 

— the relationships among people (e.g., social groups, 
communities, customs, institutions); 

— the relationships among things, both natural and those 
made by people (e.g., the relationship between weather 
and erosion or between machinery and air pollution); 

- the relationship between people and things (e.g., the 
relationship between the quality of life and the 
automobile); 


- the relationship of the child to those things listed 


above and to himself or herself. 


Skill Development 


Program Ideas 


A. Each child develops environmental studies skills by: 


1. perceiving, understanding, and evaluating 
relationships within his or her immediate 
environment; 


a) Skills in the School 
The child learns to: 


—- develop knowledge of his or her own class and 
its composition; 


~ identify the furniture and equipment used in the 
classroom; 


— locate stored items and equipment; 
— locate personal belongings; 


— identify and locate appropriate washrooms; 


— The school building can be explored through a series 
of tours. 


- Classroom furniture and equipment can be labelled. 


~ Recognition games may be used. For example, in the 
game ‘‘Show Me’’, objects in the classroom are named 
and the child names or points to them, or the child finds 
the objects, which have been hidden. 


— Outlines of objects can be traced on shelves and the 
child asked to match objects to the traced outlines. 


Skil! Development 


— travel to special teaching areas independently 
(e.g., music room, library); 


— travel to particular office areas independently 
(e.g., nurse’s office, principal’s office); 


— locate the classrooms of their friends; 
- follow fire-escape routes; 


- deliver a message to an adjacent classroom 
when orally given the name of the teacher in the 
other classroom; 


— locate other classrooms on his or her own floor 
and then in the entire school when given a clue 
(e.g., a teacher’s name, the colour of a door); 


— recognize symbols on washroom doors; 


— recognize and understand signs such as ‘‘exit’’ 
and ‘‘entrance’’; 


- independently retrieve and/or collect pieces of 
equipment such as a vacuum cleaner, a film 
projector, paper towels, or straws; 


— recognize and identify school personnel such as 
the principal, secretary, caretaker, or gym 
teacher; 


- locate the work area of school personnel when 
given a school employee’s name; 


- transport himself or herself to the playground 
and return; 


- identify playground equipment; 
— use alternate routes to reach the playground; 


- effectively use playground equipment. 


b) Safety Skills 

The child learns to: 

- develop looking and listening skills; 
— understand schoolyard rules; 


— understand the rules when playing or working 
with others; 


— recognize procedures for fire drill; 


- show knowledge of the procedures for using 
equipment and machinery employed in training 
programs (e.g., home-training appliances, 
extension cords). 

c) Plant and Animal Life 

The child learns to: 

- generally classify plants and animals; 


— demonstrate knowledge of food and water 
requirements; 


- grow plants from seeds and cuttings; 


- transplant plants into larger containers and into 
outside settings; 


— observe small animals and their growth; 
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Program Ideas 


- The child should be allowed freedom to explore and to 
complete tasks unassisted. 


- Exploratory behaviour should be rewarded. 


— The child can role-play messengers and school 
personnel. 


- Symbol cards and protective vocabulary can be used. 


~ Simple responsibility charts may be used and 
responsibilities assigned accordingly. 


- The child should be encouraged to recognize his or her 
own school bus and driver. 


— Daily safety routines and safety charts should be used. 


— Red tape can be placed on the hot-water tap for 
recognition purposes. 


— Elmer the Safety Elephant may be used to teach safety 
skills. 


- When practising fire drill, the child should become 
aware of exit doors and proper conduct. 


— Safety games such as ‘‘Listen and Follow the Leader’’ 
are good motivators. 


~ The child should be helped to observe the 
characteristics of pets and to distinguish between pets 
and other animals that can or cannot be handled. 


- The child should be allowed to assist in taking care of 
pets (e.g., fish, gerbils). 


— Pictures of a variety of animals (e.g., domestic, zoo) 
should be provided. 


~ Seeds can be grown in light and dark surroundings 
with or without water. 
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Skill Development 


— play with or care for animals and plants using 
humane handling skills. 


. perceiving, understanding, and evaluating 


relationships within his or her extended 
environment. 


a) Field Trips 
The child learns to: 


~ walk short distances in the school 
neighbourhood; 


— recognize and identify different types of 
housing (e.g., houses, apartments, farms); 


- recognize and identify landmarks 
(e.g., mailboxes, telephone booths, corners, 
crosswalks, lights, grocery stores, bus stops); 


- begin to use some neighbourhood facilities 
independently; 


- direct groups or adults to specific locations; 


- begin to recognize shapes, symbols, and signals 


that are seen or heard in the neighbourhood 
(e.g., stop signs, fire sirens, traffic lights); 


— identify familiar people with their work 
(e.g., police officer, crossing guard); 


— identify different types of transportation 
vehicles seen in the neighbourhood; 


— recognize recreational facilities by their use 


(e.g., pool, park, tennis courts, ice rink, bowling 


alley); 


— use facilities as part of the school recreation 
program; 


— recognize people in relation to their activity 
(e.g., lifeguard, referee, park ranger). 


b) Preservation/Conservation of Extended 
Environment 


The child begins to understand: 


- the concept of caring for belongings and 
surroundings; 


— the concepts of cleaning up litter and scraps, 
pollution, and ecology; 


— wasteful behaviour; 


—- symbols and signs intended to maintain order 
(c:g., Weep Off the Grass): 


Program Ideas 


— The child should be responsible for plant care and 
watering. 


- Field trips may be taken to a farm, pet centre, or zoo. 


— Listening games in which the children point to or 
name a particular pet can be used. 


- The child should be encouraged to recognize his or her 
own house, school, bus, and belongings. 


~ The child should be taken on walks to observe such 
things as buildings, vehicles, signs, people, animals, 
plants, fire hydrants, and house numbers in terms of 
colour, shape, and so on. 


— The child can role-play various occupations. 


- A police officer, firefighter, nurse, or others can be 
invited to class to discuss their occupations. 


- The safety rules for people, vehicles, and pets should 
be discussed. 


~ Posters can be constructed to illustrate the rules. 


— Outdoor sounds can be listed. These sounds can also 
be taped. 


— Odours can be identified. 


- Collections (e.g., of pine cones, leaves, rocks, shells, 
flowers) can be made and displayed in the classroom. 


- The child can visit seasonal events such as fairs and 
festivals. 


- Pictures and filmstrips can be used. 
- Field trips can be made to community facilities. 


- The child should locate washrooms in community 
facilities. 


- The child should learn to ask for assistance. 
— Safety on park equipment should be emphasized. 


- The child’s awareness of signs and rules should be 
heightened. 


- Taking turns using playground equipment should be 
emphasized. 


— The child can help keep the school area free from 
litter. 


— The child’s attention should be directed to litter boxes 
on excursions. 


— While picnicking or camping, the child should use the 
facilities provided for the disposal of candy wrappers, 
food, papers, and tissues. 


- Washroom facilities should be used while on 
excursions. 
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Skill Development Program Ideas 
c) Plant and Animal Life 
The child: - A visit may be made to fruit and vegetable markets. 


- expands his or her knowledge of plants to 
vegetables and fruits growing in natural 
surroundings; 


— experiences daily and seasonal changes in plant 
life; 


- explores ideas of who cares for plants; 


- learns to locate the homes of animals (birds, 
fish, insects) in their natural habitat; 


- learns to care for pets; 


- explores categories of animals, their habits, and 
the usefulness of common animals. 


Items should be purchased on such trips. 


- A visit may be made to local gardens or nurseries to 
introduce the child to many different kinds of plants, 
flowers, vines, trees, and grasses. 


- Certain foods (e.g., bean sprouts) may be grown in the 
classroom. 


- Seeds from common fruits and vegetables 
(e.g., apples, oranges, cucumbers) may be planted in the 
classroom. 


- Pictures, filmstrips, and movies are useful in exploring 
plants and animals. 


- The child can observe birds at feeders. 


— The foods, feathers, beaks, and feet of birds and the 
differences among them should be discussed. 


- The child may be asked to identify animal sounds. 


- Tapes can be made of animal sounds. 


- The child should be allowed leisure time for handling 
and playing with small pets. 
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Gross- and Fine-Motor Skills 

The child’s body movement is the means through which 
he or she can immediately respond to the environment 
and explore it. The body becomes an instrument of 
communication and expression. 


Children are constantly trying out their normal range of 
body actions as they work towards fluency of 
movement. Education through movement relies on 
repetition, the building of patterns, the development of 
movement memory, and the refinement of skills. 


In the Primary and Junior Divisions, children need to 
develop versatility rather than to concentrate on specific 
skills. This implies a wide range of activities such as 
gymnastics, games, swimming, dance, and drama, with 
ample time provided for practice, repetition, 
modification, consolidation, and application. 


Skill Development 


A. Each child develops gross-motor skills by: 
1. acquiring and demonstrating preambulatory 
Skills; 
The child learns to: 


— develop necessary head and neck control, 
enabling him or her to lift, turn, and steady his or 
her head; 


-— roll from back to stomach, both to the left and 
the right; 


— pull himself or herself to a sitting position; 


— support his or her body mass on the forearms 
and the lower portion of the body; 


— hold the head and chest erect supported on one 
arm; 


— sit without support; 


- turn to hands-and-knees position from a sitting 
position; 


— move from the stomach to a sitting position; 
- crawl; 
— creep; 
— pull himself or herself to a standing position; 


~ stand with support (person, object, walker, 
crutches); 


—- bounce up and down in a standing position 
while being supported; 


- stand without support; 


— lower himself or herself from a standing to a 
sitting position; 


—~move from object to object with support. 
2. learning to lower himself or herself froma 


standing to a sitting position and to move from 
object to object with support; 


Program Ideas 


— The teacher places the child on his or her back and 
slowly moves a penlight or noise object from the centre 
to the left and then to the right so that the child’s head 
makes a ninety-degree turn in each direction. 


— The teacher faces the child, who is resting on the 
stomach, and uses his or her voice or a noise object to 
encourage the child to raise the head. 


— Gradually the time that the child supports his or her 
head is increased. 


— Using thumb and forefinger, the teacher raises the 
child by the hands to a sitting position. Gradually the 
child is required to use more of his or her own effort 
until he or she is able to pull to a sitting position. 


— The use of a Jolly Jumper and a ring walker is also 
recommended. 
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Skill Development 


3. moving or walking to the degree that will allow him 
or her to function independently in his or her 
environment; 


The child learns to: 
— walk or move on a flat surface; 


- walk or move in a Straight or curved path to an 
object or person; 


— walk or move over threshholds; 
- walk or move on inclining surfaces (hills, ramps); 
— walk or move on icy or wet surfaces; 


- walk or move between and/or around moving 
obstacles (e.g., automatic doors); 


- walk with support on three-dimensional objects 
such as a balance beam; 


— ascend and descend stairs with support (rail or 
person); 


— ascend stairs with both feet on one step; 


~ descend stairs with both feet on one step. 


4. learning to ascend and descend stairs alternating 
feet, with support; 


5. integrating language and movement 
development. 


The child learns to: 


- identify body parts by touch (e.g., nose to knee, 
finger to toes); 


- relate body parts to objects; 


— relate body parts to directionality (e.g., on, 
over, under); 


- relate body parts to directionality and space 
(e.g., through the door, on the climber); 


- develop body movement to rhythm; 


— demonstrate effective use of a variety of 
equipment when working alone, in pairs, or in 
groups; 


— follow procedures or rules associated with 
activities. 


Program Ideas 


— Gym equipment can be used in a variety of patterns to 
give the child practice in moving or walking with and/or 
without support. 


— Gym mats can be placed to cover a bench. The child is 
helped to crawl up and over the bench, roll down one 
side, and walk up and over. The child is only assisted 
until he or she can perform the tasks independently. 


~ A bench is placed on an incline from a box, horse, or 
ladder. The child is then involved in crawling, sliding, 
and walking up, down, backwards, and forwards on the 
bench. 


— A variety of textured surfaces (rugs, plastic mats, 
rubber runners, shallow play pools, sidewalks, grass, 
and playgrounds) should be used. 


—~ Movement records are good motivators. 


- Obstacle courses can be constructed with pieces of 
wood, blankets, a cardboard box, tunnels, swinging 
beach balls, and hoops. 


— The child can practise lifting one foot off the ground 
with and without support. 


— The child can practise jumping on and off a low box 
or platform with assistance. 


— The child can practise stepping onto and off an object 
using the same foot. 


-— A trampoline may be used. 
- The child can march and rhythm-walk to records. 


— The child should take part in daily activity using 
playground equipment to develop such skills as 
climbing, sliding, and balancing. 


— Games such as Twister, Statue, Red Light, Green 
Light, and Follow the Leader, as well as wheelbarrow 
and three-legged races, are good motivators. 


— Folk dances and disco dances such as the Bump are 
also useful. 


~ Songs such as ‘‘Head and Shoulders, Knees and Toes’’ 
and ‘‘Hokey-Pokey’’ should be used. 


~ The child can identify body parts on dolls and other 
people. 


— The child can paint, using different parts of his or her 
body. 


- Games and music that involve clapping or using 
instruments are good. 


~ Skills should be developed so that the child can take 
part in his or her own exercise program (e.g., yoga, 
stationary bicycle riding, jogging, relaxation exercises, 
exercise break, swimming, cross-country or downhill 
skiing, skating, snowshoeing). 
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Skill Development 


B. Each child develops co-ordinated fine-muscle skills 
that allow him or her to control and interact with the 
environment. 


The child learns to: 

— demonstrate a reflex grip on contact; 

— use a pincer grasp to pick up objects; 

— hold an object placed in the hand; 

—reach for an object 15 to 23 cm away; 

— grasp an object held 8 cm in front of him or her; 


— reach for and grasp an object in front of him or 
her; 


— reach for a preferred object; 
- put objects in the mouth; 


— put down one object deliberately and reach for 
another; 


— pick up and drop an object purposefully; 

— transfer an object from one hand to the other; 
— retain two 2.5 cm cubes in one hand; 

— turn the pages of a book, a number at a time; 
— put small objects into a container; 

— scoop with a spoon or shovel; 

- clap hands; 

— roll a ball in imitation; 

— place rings on and remove them from pegs; 

— build a three-block tower; 

- push and pull objects; 

~ mark with a crayon or a pencil; 

— string large beads; 

— turn door knobs or handles; 

— build a five-to-six-block tower; 

— turn the pages of a book one at a time; 

— unwrap a small object; 

- fold paper in half in imitation; 

— take apart and put together a ‘‘snap-together’’ toy; 
— unscrew a nesting toy; 

- roll a clay ball; 


— grasp a marker between the thumb and forefinger, 
resting it on the third finger; 


— put together a three-piece puzzle or form board; 


Program Ideas 


- Skills should be developed so that the child can work 
with others in pairs in such areas as wrestling, tennis, 
badminton, billiards, tandem cycling, ping-pong, 
rowing, canoeing). 


~ The skills required for group activities (softball, 
baseball, football, hockey, volleyball, basketball) 
should be developed. 


- The teacher places a toy in the child’s hand while 
placing his or her own hand over the child’s so that the 
child’s grip is maintained. 


- While the child is lying on his or her back, a variety of 
colourful hanging objects, pull toys, and so on are 
suspended over the child so that the child’s movement 
will bring him or her into contact with the objects. 


- The child should be encouraged and assisted in 
reaching for food. 


- The child should be given experiences in playing with 
and manipulating many objects such as balls, toys, 
utensils, cubes, and beads of various sizes and shapes. 


- Busy boxes, spinning tops, twisting lids, knobs, and 
toys that snap together or screw together are useful for 
developing these skills. 


- The child can be asked to unwrap packages of assorted 
sizes that have been wrapped in paper, fabric, foil, or ° 
cellophane. 


- Large house-paint brushes, sponges, or feet, hands, or 
elbows should be used for painting activities. The floor 
should be protected with sheets of plastic. The child can 
paint boxes, large paper, or a sheet of plastic. (Water- 
based paint should be used.) 


- The child should be given experience in using sticks, 
brushes, sponges, bottles, bottle caps, buttons, and so 
on, in a variety of media. 


- The child should be given experience in using nuts and 
bolts, screwdrivers, hammers and nails, pliers, locks 
and keys, and assorted knobs and handles of varying 
sizes. 


- Shapes can be constructed in clay, playdough, or 
cookie dough. 


- The child can use cookie cutters, jar lids, or cups to 
cut shapes out of clay, cookie dough, jello, cake, wet 
sand, wet bread, and so on. 


~- The child can cut out and paste together simple shapes 
to be used as mobiles. 


~ The child can cut out pictures of shapes in magazines 
and paste them to make new pictures of people, cars, 
and so on. 


- The child can make collages. 


- Doll figures with clothing can be used to develop 
small-muscle co-ordination for zipping, tying, 
snapping, and so on. 
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Skill Development 


Program Ideas 


— snip with scissors; 


— put together clay jigsaw-puzzle shapes of two or 
three pieces; 


- screw together a threaded object; 


- develop an increasingly sophisticated use of 
markers and scissors; 


- draw simple, recognizable pictures (e.g., a horse, 
person, tree); 


— cut out and paste simple shapes; 


— use objects such as toys, clothing, utensils, small 
appliances, and tools constructively; 


-employ co-ordinated skills in leisure and 
recreational activities involving sports and 
playground equipment, cycles, and crafts. 


Music Skills 

Music programs for the retarded have as their goal the 
provision of opportunities for every child to experience 
music and to express himself or herself through music to 
the best of his or her ability, and in so doing to enhance 
and enrich the child’s life experiences. The program 
should be designed to: 


— acquaint the child with music as a vehicle for self- 
development, self-expression, and social interaction; 


— build within each individual a feeling of confidence 
and achievement; and 


- stimulate other areas of learning - cognitive, 
communicative, and social. 


Musical growth encompasses the areas of listening, 
singing, playing instruments, and moving to music. 
Music should form a part of the child’s daily program 
and should include aspects of these areas to the degree 
that the child can participate in them. 


This document will not elaborate on the skill 
development and suggested activities for the mentally 


OLDE PLM OBER E 
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~ The child can use form boards for practising 
unzipping or unbuttoning. A variety of pictures, tokens, 
or food should be placed inside the form boards to 
reinforce the activity. 


- Checkers, cards, and games such as bingo and 
tiddlywinks are useful for developing fine-motor skills. 


retarded as a Separate group. Instead, it is suggested 
that the reader refer to the following documents, which 
deal with music for all children including exceptional 
pupils: 

— Ontario, Ministry of Education, Music in Action, 
Curriculum Ideas for Teachers series (Toronto: 
Ministry of Education, Ontario, 1978); 

- Ontario, Ministry of Education, Music Is Special, 
Children Are Special, Curriculum Ideas for Teachers 
series (Toronto: Ministry of Education, Ontario, 1981); 
- Midnorthern Regional Office, Ministry of Education, 
Sudbury, Music for the Trainable (Sudbury: Ministry of 
Education, Ontario, 1979). Available from the Sault 
Ste. Marie Board of Education. 
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Communication Skills 

Communication allows children to remember, relate, 
and share information and ideas. While its many forms 
flow into, complement, and reinforce one another, 
children do not see these forms as discrete entities. Since 
children instinctively experiment with the forms of 
communication that are consistent with their stage of 
development, teachers’ expectations should be 
consistent with the appropriateness of a specific form of 
communication to a given situation and with the child’s 
degree of confidence in that form. 


Since language experience begins in listening, the 
capacity to listen and to interpret language influences 
one’s ability to speak. However, listening is more than 
simply hearing: it requires that a child learn to pay 
attention and subsequently requires discrimination, 
interpretation, and a response to a variety of significant 
sounds in the environment. One of the most difficult 
things for children is to imitate a sound or phrase that 
they have not previously produced themselves. The 
teacher, being a model listener, can contribute much to 
the child’s listening skills by: 

— learning to listen to himself or herself; 

— listening more than talking in class; 

— becoming sensitive to the nuances of meaning and 
feeling in each child’s speech and questions; 

— accepting and working with the fact that children 
normally understand more than they can express orally, 
even in their mother tongue, and that understanding is 
not always a matter of giving an answer; 

- finding out whether anything in the situation, 
materials, or manner of presentation has confused the 
child; 

— using the child’s own forms of expression, and 
expanding and improving them without criticism that 
discourages the child; 

— discussing with children alternative and better ways of 
expressing ideas and feelings. 


For the child communication begins in experience. It 
starts with the child’s having something to say and being 
helped to find the best way of saying it. The expression 
of attitudes, feelings, and ideas requires the acquisition 
and mastery of symbols of many kinds - sounds, 
gestures, movement, pictures, signs, letters, words, or 
numerals. 


The general aims or long-term objectives of the program 
are to enable pupils to have access to as many means of 
communication as possible, to help them extend and 
refine their communication skills to the best of their 
abilities, and to encourage them as they begin to find 
their particular style of communication and as they 
interact with their world and interpret it to themselves 
and others. 


In terms of social utility, speech is the most important 
means of communication. It is an expression of a 
person’s Self, and it serves children as a link between 
themselves and other people. It is therefore the school’s 
responsibility to create an atmosphere in which children 
will be encouraged to express their ideas and feelings 
and to find new interests and experiences to talk about, 
and in which they can continue the process begun in 
infancy —- the expansion of their sensitivity to sound and 
pattern, of their mastery of vocabulary, of their 
understanding of language structure, and of their 
facility with speech. 


While intelligible spoken language is a normal goal for 
all trainable-retarded children, a more realistic goal may 
be to develop a child’s ability to communicate as far as 
possible. Some children will not develop intelligible 
spoken language, yet they may still be able to 
communicate. Non-vocal systems of communication are 
in the experimental stages of use with the trainable 
retarded and should be viewed with caution and 
deliberation. Total communication programs, which 
involve a combination of sign language, finger spelling, 
and speech, can be another alternative. It is 
recommended that the team of persons involved with a 
pupil assess, establish a program for, and document the 
progress of each child who is placed in an alternate 
program. As well, special teacher training may be 
required before such alternate programs are initiated. 


Language should hold a prominent position throughout 
the Primary and Junior Divisions. The school should 
capitalize on the desire and need of the child to learn 
more meanings and more ways of expressing them, to 
discover that everything has a name, to learn as many of 
them as possible, and to play and experiment 
continually with language. This experimentation should 
develop from real experiences and from samples of 
lively and real language, rather than from the second- 
hand experiences of workbooks and exercises. 
Programmed instruction that keeps children working in 
groups should be encouraged. 


Diverse, shared activities facilitate language 
development and expansion. Children need centres 
where they can handle, discuss, and experiment with 
objects and a variety of resource materials in situations 
that are meaningful and real for them. Given blocks, 
boxes, hoops, glue, string, tape, or hammer and nails, 
the child will make things that, for him or her, represent 
a house, a car, a garage, a bridge, or a snowmobile. 
Given sand and water, the child will explore many 
aspects of pouring, comparing, classifying, putting in 
order of size, counting, and estimating. There is also 
value in using structural materials such as rods, blocks, 
and interlocking cubes to introduce basic ideas of 
counting, measuring, classification, and number bases. 
To exploit fully the potential of these materials, the 
child needs opportunities to play with them and to 
explore their possibilities. In this way the child extends 
his or her understanding of how they behave and how he 
or she can influence them. 


Such activities will provide opportunities for expanding 
spoken language and for building a foundation for 
communication. In playing and experimenting with 
these materials, children develop their senses and learn 
to discriminate, to compare and match, and, with the 
teacher’s guidance, to classify a variety of concrete 
objects, put them in order, and find relationships of 
pattern, symmetry, order, size, number, use, and cause 
and effect. Such activities should lead to naming, 
describing, sequencing, and using qualitative words 
such ase big ws “tales “wider ac thie s Note and 
“*rough’’. 


As children play and experiment, the teacher’s role is to: 
— ask questions and, in so doing, accept and 
developmentally expand the children’s responses, 
thereby helping them to confirm and extend their 
language skills in terms of structure, vocabulary, 
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meaning, articulation, and sensitivity to sound and 
rhythm; 

- give them new words and expressions related to 
textures, qualities, shapes, and colours; 

- offer comments, explanations, and suggestions. 


The teacher should know when to intervene 
unobtrusively - when to add to or change a play 
situation or when to provide equipment such as a toy 
telephone. Teachers may be unaware that, even when 
they think they are giving children considerable 
opportunity to talk, they themselves may be talking a 
large percentage of the time. A teacher’s intervention 
(for instance, in asking a closed question that gives more 
information than the child needs or in offering an 
explanation too readily) may, if badly planned, cut off 
dialogue instead of keeping it open and moving ina 
fruitful direction. 


Reading aloud to children of all ages from a variety of 
books can contribute substantially to the development 
of listening skills, literacy, and imagination. The teacher 
can use the following questions to determine whether a 
child is ready to read on his or her own: 

— Does the child see normally at reading distance? 
(Many children are still long-sighted when they enter 
school.) 

— Which eye and hand does the child prefer to use? 

— Has the child a clear sense of left and right? 

- Does the child hear speech sounds and respond 
appropriately? 

- Can the child attend to a task? 

—Is the child reasonably independent of the teacher? 

- Does the child respond to being read to? 

- Does the child choose a book to leaf through? 

— Does the child look at pictures, understand them, and 
distinguish between figure and background? 

— Does the child have some sense of the sequence shown 
in pictures? 

— Does the child show interest and competence in sorting 
and matching three-dimensional objects and shapes or 
two-dimensional shapes, letters, and numbers? 

— Does the child recognize a number of familiar printed 
and graphic symbols? 


— Can the child distinguish different voices, intonations, 
and particular speech sounds? 

- Can the child distinguish sounds and words that 
rhyme? 

— Can the child distinguish and match words with 
similar beginnings or endings? 

—- Does the child show a range of oral vocabulary? 

— Can the child get meaning from a familiar caption or 
act on a simple instruction displayed in the classroom? 
— Can the child distinguish separate words regardless of 
whether he or she knows their meaning? 


Writing is a complex sensory-motor skill that requires 
fine hand-eye co-ordination, visual acuity, and visual 
discrimination. Therefore, the teacher’s expectations 
with regard to writing in the Primary years must be 
realistically based on the child’s stage of development. 
Children should not be pushed into handwriting 
activities too soon. Long before they are ready to write, 
they should participate in activities that involve hand- 
eye co-ordination in order to develop the pattern of 
skills (in time and space) on which writing is based. The 
young child is interested in scribbling, drawing, 
painting, modelling, and constructing, without being 
aware that these are prewriting activities. The sensitive 
teacher is ready to capitalize on these manipulative 
experiences to help the child gain control over the tools 
used in writing. The teacher should teach children to 
write only when the prerequisite skills are present and 
when the children can express their ideas orally. Only 
the stimulus of challenging and varied activities will 
motivate children to record and express themselves in 
writing. 


Mathematics should be related to real experiences. 
When children can use numbers without needing 
physical objects to guide such activity, they are ready to 
record the operations of addition and subtraction, using 
first their own and then conventional algorithms. 


In addition to the suggestions listed below, the reader 
should also refer to other related publications in the 
Curriculum Ideas for Teachers series. 


Skill Development 


Program Ideas 


A. Each child listens with sensitivity and discrimination 
(assuming hearing is normal) in order to: 


- locate the source of asound through turning and 
looking in the direction of the sound; 


— interpret and/or attach meaning to sound 
(e.g., doorbell, refrigerator door); 


- locate, identify, or respond to people’s voices; 


- follow or track moving sounds by moving the eyes 
and head; 


— respond in some manner when his or her name is 
called; 


-— copy the vocal sounds made by others; 
~ carry out simple one-word commands; 
— understand and respond to ‘‘No’’; 


— initiate vocal play (using easy bilabial sounds); 


— Noise-making objects or people can be hidden and the 
child asked to find them. 


— A child can be blindfolded and then asked to find 
someone else who is talking or making a noise. 


— A child can listen to a sound and then identify the 
object or person that made the sound. 


— The child can learn clapping patterns and then clap to 
specific rhythms. 


— The child can be conditioned to respond to a specific 
sound by putting a peg in a board, a raisin in a dish, 
raising a hand, or blinking his or her eyes when he or she 
hears that sound. 


— The child should be required to follow commands of 
various sequences and lengths. 


— The child can listen to stories or short sentences and 
respond to selected words (e.g., ‘‘Every time you hear 
the word ‘jump’, you jump.”’’).- 
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Skill Development 


~ respond to questions using a gesture or other body 
response; 


— imitate the vocal patterns of others; 
~ vocalize in response to the spoken words of others; 


~ follow simple commands accompanied by a 
gesture; 


- follow a command without a visual cue; 


99 (9 


— understand terms such as ‘‘give...’’, ‘‘put...’’, 
Won LtOucho=. 4, and. SuOWres : 


— imitate and initiate consonant and vowel 
combinations; 


— identify objects named by another person; 


— locate a picture or object named by another 
person; 


— name parts of the body in response to questions 
(e.g., ‘“What is this?’’ ‘‘An arm.’’); 


— say his or her own name on request; 


— respond to questions such as: ‘‘Where is ...?”’ or 
eo\Vihkdtisee, COIng 2. : 


- identify and name familiar environmental sounds 
(e.g., dog barking, vacuum cleaner, airplane); 


— demonstrate a memory for simple vocal, musical, 
and sound patterns; 


— follow two- to three-word commands; 
- identify objects and pictures; 


- discriminate qualities of sound, such as high, low, 
loud, and soft; 


- follow several combined commands (e.g., ‘‘Go to 
the door and close it.’’; ‘‘Put the paper on the desk, 
then come back and sit down.’’); 


— understand and demonstrate a knowledge of verbs, 
prepositions, adjectives, pronouns, and adverbs; 


— develop the ability to recognize individual speech 
phonemes; 


- identify words that begin with the same consonant 
sound; 


- distinguish between words and phonemes that are 
the same or different; 


~ discriminate between rhyming words; 


— develop sustained listening skills through the 
gradual introduction of longer auditory messages 
and/or stories; 


— begin answering ‘‘how’’ and ‘‘why’’ questions; 


—~ demonstrate a memory of messages and/or stories 
from immediately after to several hours after they 
are heard; 


- follow complex commands; 


— understand concepts such as full, empty, top, 
bottom, behind, in front of, some, many, and 
several; 


Program Ideas 


— The child can be asked to identify characters or people 
by the sound of their voices (e.g., R2D2 from Star 
Wars). 


— The child should wait until his or her name is called 
before doing something (e.g., ‘‘John, put your chair 
away.’’). 


— The child should be conditioned to wait for auditory 
cues before doing something or going somewhere 
(e.g., to wait for the bell or buzzer to ring for recess). 
The child should be asked what the sound means. 


- The teacher can read aloud stories, poems, or nursery 
rhymes that include rhyming words (e.g., One Fish, 
Two Fish, Red Fish, Blue Fish). 


- Records or tape recordings can be used during 
physical activities to encourage the child to listen for 


cues (€.g., stop’, ‘sit. “bendyour kneées~ > “touch 
your nose’’). 


— A variety of musical instruments can be provided in 
the activity centre to allow the child to develop the 
vocabulary of ‘“‘loud’’, ‘‘soft’’, ‘‘high’’, and ‘‘low’’. 
Gradually, marching games involving these concepts 
can be introduced. 


- The teacher can tape-record household sounds 
(vacuum cleaner, running water, ringing telephone) and 
then have the child identify the activities. 


- The teacher can tape-record street sounds and 
familiar musical instruments for pupil identification. 


- Noise-making objects can be hidden and the child 
asked to find them (e.g., bells, buzzers, a tape recording 
of environmental sounds). 


~ The teacher can say the same thing twice or more 
often, using a different tone of voice each time. The 
child can be asked to identify whether the teacher is 
happy, sad, or angry each time. The musical concepts of 
loud and soft and high and low can also be taught in this 
way. 


— The child can move his or her body in relation to 
sound (e.g., move to rhythm records, or play 
instruments in accompaniment to favourite songs or 
music). 


- The child can play games such as Simon Says or Red 
Light, Green Light. A language-master tape recorder 
and/or another child may be used to give directions. 
Records that tell the child to do something may also be 
used. 


- The child can play games such as ‘‘Children with 
sweaters on stand up’’. 


— The teacher can tape-record children talking and then 
ask one child to restate what specific children said. This 
can also be used following commands or when the child 
is completing specific activities based on oral 
instructions. 


Skill Development 


- retell stories and messages several days after 
hearing them. 


B. Each child learns to relate his or her own needs, 
ideas, thoughts, and feelings with confidence and 
lucidity by: 


- developing the listening, oral, and respiratory 
skills necessary for speech; 


- developing a sufficient breath-support mechanism 
to support vocal production; 


— acquiring oral musculature strength and co- 
ordination primarily through eating and vocal-play 
activities; 


- developing visual and auditory attending skills; 


- developing motor skills (e.g., pointing, giving, 
showing); 


— playing with and imitating vocal sounds; 

— playing with and imitating vocal patterns; 

- repeating the speech sounds made by others; 

- combining consonant and vowel sounds through 
imitation; 

— developing imitative and spontaneous speech- 


sound repetition; 


— labelling objects or persons with a consistent 
vocal utterance or an exact spoken word; 


— naming several common objects; 


- continuing to develop speech-sound 
combinations; 


— responding verbally to ‘‘What is this?’’; 


- indicating verbally what he or she wants when 
given a choice of objects or activities; 


~ identifying and naming major parts of his or her 
body; 


— naming familiar things seen in picture form; 


- using agent-object word combinations 
(e.g., ‘‘“Mom’s chair’’); 


- developing and using ‘‘No’’ consistently; 


- demonstrating a knowledge of possession through 
the words ‘‘me’’/‘‘my’’/‘‘mine’’; 


- using words to describe pictures, objects, and 
activities (adjective, verb, and noun combinations); 


- acquiring grammatical structures involving the 
suffixes ‘‘ing’’ and “‘s’’; 


- developing pronoun structures (his, her, she, he); 
— memorizing short songs and/or rhymes; 


- understanding and using many prepositions (to 
show agent or location); 


te} 


- asking questions starting with ‘‘what’’, “‘who’’, 
e where’. “can sands ‘does’’: 


- expressing or describing future happenings (‘‘going 


to will’? etc. ): 
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Program Ideas 


— Events from the child’s own life should be used to 
encourage him or her to speak. 


— The teacher can ask the child about his or her 
experiences in preparing to come to school 

(e.g., washing, dressing, eating breakfast, walking or 
riding to school). 


— A variety of materials should be used to assist with 
discussions. 


— Plants can be used to demonstrate such concepts as 
wet, dry, tall, short, big, and small. 


- Role-playing can be used to demonstrate the 
vocabulary associated with the concepts of up, down, 
over, under, inside, beside, and around. 


— The teacher can play with a child and provide the 
immediate vocabulary needed to describe the activities. 


— An area in the room can be set up to allow the child to 
communicate with someone else without being 
interrupted. 


-— The child should be taught the vocabulary (children’s 
play words and phrases) necessary to participate in play 
(e.¢., “where ’”,.““ how’, “‘no way’, ‘give me’, “do 
172)3 
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Skill Development 


- describing happenings in a sequential order; 


— understanding and using many prepositional 
words; 


— mastering the declarative sentence structure; 
— telling short stories without cues; 


— beginning to use compound and complex sentence 
structures; 


— identifying and stating his or her own address and 
phone number; 


— talking about immediate experiences; 
— answering ‘‘why’’ questions; 
- defining words; 


— understanding and stating the opposite of 
something; 


— demonstrating and using acceptable telephone- 
answering skills; 


— beginning to acquire the skills required for 
personal use of the telephone and other 
communications equipment (e.g., an intercom in an 
apartment building). 


C. Each child relates his or her own ideas, thoughts, 
and feelings with confidence (non-vocal system of 
communication) by: 


— developing auditory, visual, and vocal attention 
skills; 


— acquiring gross-motor skills and fine-motor skills 
to the point where he or she can point, or 
functionally use a utensil of some sort and/or his or 
her hands/fingers sufficiently to grasp, release, 
touch, pick up, and place objects; 


- demonstrating and developing receptive 
comprehension of visual and/or spoken language; 


- following normal language-development patterns; 


— mastering initially functional and immediately 
required vocabulary; 


— continuing to develop functional oral language (see 
previous section on speech); 


- developing and using a wide vocabulary; 


- acquiring and using the grammatical and 
syntactical skills required to develop his or her own 
level of proficiency in whatever non-vocal system is 
used; 


— communicating in all activities. 


Program Ideas 


— The teacher can provide instruction in ways of 
communicating other than speech (e.g., pantomime, 
drawing, gesturing). 


— Communication systems (e.g., picture boards) can be 
developed for non-verbal and/or unintelligible students. 


- The child should be given many opportunities to use 
and develop his or her communication skills (other than 
through responding to the teacher’s questions). 


— The teacher can introduce songs and short, easy 
phrases or ‘‘sayings’’ that help in developing rhythm 
and vocal speed. 


— The teacher should discuss what is of interest to the 
child, rather than what he or she thinks the child should 
be interested in. 


- The teacher should ask many questions about what the 
child is doing (e.g., ‘‘Where would you put it?’’ ‘‘Does 
Joey have one?’’ ‘‘Why?’’ ‘‘How would you do this?’’). 


- The teacher can say things such as ‘‘Tell me more,”’ 
‘*Say something else,’’ ‘“Try to explain more.”’ 


- The teacher can expand a child’s responses through a 
normal language-development sequence (e.g., Teacher: 
‘*What do you want?’’; Child: ‘‘Cake.’’; Teacher: 
‘‘Want cake.’’; Child: ‘‘Want cake.’’ The child should 
not be expected to use grammatically correct sentences 
until he or she has moved through progressive stages of 
language development. 


- The teacher should be a good model listener and 
communicator. When communicating, he or she should 
stress discussion, comments, and descriptions rather 
than commands. 


- Problem-solving activities and choices should be 
provided so that the child can respond with more than 
VES or TO wse 


Skill Development 
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Program Ideas 


D. Each child acquires the necessary skills that precede 
and lead to the development of functional literacy 
by: 


- developing a large reservoir of concepts that he or 
she needs in order to attach meanings to printed 
symbols; 


— acquiring receptive and expressive language skills 
to the four-to-five-year-old level; 


- discovering that books and other printed materials 
are a source of enjoyment, information, and 
personal enrichment; 


— discriminating objects and pictures by colour, 
shape, and size; 


— matching objects and pictures; 

- classifying objects and pictures; 

— identifying missing objects or parts of pictures; 
— sequencing objects or pictures from memory; 


- developing a sight vocabulary of survival words 
(e.g., danger, women, men, keep off, beware of dog, 
poison); 


- developing a sight vocabulary of printed words in 
his or her environment (e.g., names, objects, labels, 
menu items); 


— developing his or her own strategies for coping 
with symbols (e.g., memorizing shapes, decoding 
through auditory channels, using combined 
methods); 


— being allowed to grow into reading at his or her 
Own pace in an individual way. 


- The teacher should discuss things in the immediate 
environment that are relevant to the child (e.g., objects, 
school, home, field trips, family pictures, pictures of 
old students, lunches, the child’s own clothing). 


- Time and materials should be provided for 
spontaneous communication (e.g., play centres, 
someone to communicate with). 


— The teacher should teach and allow the child to ask 
questions. 


- Role-playing may be used. For example, the child can 
role-play the teacher, a mother, a father, etc. The 
teacher should be a good question model and not 
answer his or her own questions. 


- Communication equipment and games can be used in 
play activities (e.g., phones can be played with and 
used, dialing games can be played). Picture rules for 
using the equipment can be made. 


— Equipment to help the child hear himself or herself 
(e.g., language masters, tape recorders) should be used. 


~ The teacher should read to children daily from library 
books, books that children bring from home, and 
stories that children have dictated or told to the teacher. 


— The teacher should discuss, label, and describe the 
child’s environment in order to develop the child’s 
receptive and expressive language skills. 


— Pictures, trips, and excursions can be used for 
purposes of discussion. 


— The child can do exercises based on classifying ideas 
and concepts (‘‘What things do you eat?’’, ‘“‘How many 
animals do you know?’’), 


— The teacher can use a multisensory approach to 
determine how the child learns best. 


— The teacher can prepare a cardboard box with 
geometric shapes cut out from its sides and have the 
child insert the shapes into the correct holes. 


— Puzzles that involve shapes and graduated-sized 
objects can be used to teach concepts and ideas. 


— The child can touch and feel different boxes 

(e.g., boxes from foods, utensils, and jewellery and 
boxes made from textured materials) and then describe 
what he or she feels. 


— The child can classify objects that float, sink, and 
move in a water-play pool in order to develop concepts 
such as heavy and light. 


- The child can search for and find things in the room 
that are the same (e.g., chairs, tables, windows, lights, 
toys, lunchboxes). 


~ The teacher can place several objects or persons in a 
particular order and then remove one. The child must 
identify what is missing. Gradually, the number of 
missing objects or persons is increased. 


~ The teacher can place a number of objects on a table 
(e.g., cup, glass, spoon, fork, ball) and have the child 
identify which one does not belong with the majority of 
the items. 
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Skill Development 


E. Each child learns and integrates sensory-motor skills 
that precede and lead to written expression by: 


— acquiring grasping, reaching, and releasing skills; 
- developing a sitting position for writing; 
— developing tracing skills; 


— understanding and demonstrating relationships 
between body shape, body space, and body size; 


— understanding likenesses and differences in designs 
and objects; 


— developing the ability to copy designs; 


— demonstrating laterality (left or right) progressions 
in drawings and copying; 


— learning to hold a pencil (or utensil); 


— experimenting with a utensil to develop up/down, 
circular, and left/right movements; 


— beginning copying; 

— copying his or her name; 

— printing his or her name without a model; 

- copying other functional words; 

— printing other functional words without a model; 


- copying functional sentences. 


Program Ideas 


- Concepts related to survival words (e.g., beware of 
dog, poison, men, women) can be developed through 
stories, the use of playground equipment, and school 
rules and procedures. 


- The child can gradually progress to the concepts 
required for independent movement in the 
neighbourhood. 


- The child can be involved in orienteering, in which he 
or she is required to find symbols, designs, shapes, or 
objects in his or her environment (e.g., an Easter egg 
hunt or a scavenger hunt). As the child becomes more 
familiar with his or her environment, the symbols, 
objects, designs, and so on become more difficult to 
find and more detailed. 


— The child can play with toys, learn to use food 
utensils, paint, draw, scribble, andso onasa 
preparation for his or her introduction to writing. 


— See the material on developing fine-motor skills in this 
document (pp. 40-41). 


— The child can use utensils (e.g., tongs, fork, scoop, 
shovel) to pick up objects. 


— The child can develop hand skills through water play 
(e.g., squeezing, pouring, filling, emptying, drinking, 
moving objects, touching, splashing, fishing, scooping). 


- The child can develop hand skills through sand play. 
The following items are among those recommended for 
such play: macaroni, jello, beaded styrofoam, 
jellybeans, feathers, bird food, dog kibble, wood chips, 
milk, split peas, sequins, mud, earth, peat moss, thread 
spools, macramé beads, wet noodles. 


— Games such as tracing with a stick, a finger, or other 
objects or tracing in the air can be used to develop the 
fine-motor skills needed for writing. 


- The child can make patterns using cars, trucks, pastry 
cutters, pizza cutters, sticks, and so on. 


- The child can play games such as tennis, hockey, 
tetherball, hitting and playing with balloons, 
badminton, marbles, and toy-pistol games. 


- The child can follow or match patterns through 
working with string art, gluing over a pattern, or 
stretching an elastic band around a form. 


- The child can learn to tear straight lines and gradually 
to tear patterns. 


- The child can match patterns made with mosaic tiles, 
beads, dominoes, printed symbols, geometric shapes, 
and so on. 


- The child can play maze games. 


- The child can learn to cut paper, and cut along a line, 
then gradually cut more intricate patterns and progress 
to cutting heavy materials. 


- The child can participate in art activities such as finger 
painting, potato printing, gluing, pasting, and string 
art, 


~ The child can begin writing with instruction in how to 
write his or her own name. 


Skill Development 


F. Each child develops number awareness and uses 
numbers in a variety of ways by: 


- developing his or her body image and perceptions 
in terms of size and position; 


— recognizing basic geometric shapes; 


- developing meaningful vocabulary related to 
mathematics; 


~ making a limited use of rational numbers; 


— gaining an understanding of the use of 
measurement instruments; 


- developing limited skills in the use of measurement 
instruments; 


— recognizing coins and their equivalencies; 

- using money in simple transactions; 

— learning to tell time; 

— remembering street and telephone numbers; 


— telling his or her age; 


- understanding and using simple number facts in 
problem-solving situations. 
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Program Ideas 


- Accuracy rather than speed in writing should be 
stressed. 


- Lined paper (even boxes) should be used. 

- The child should be allowed use of the chalkboards for 
writing before undertaking writing at tables or desks. 

- The child can use a walking board or can walk 
between two lines. 

- The child can play games such as tag. 


- The child can identify his or her eyes, mouth, hands, 
fingers, feet, nose, hair, and so on. 


- The child can identify such concepts as in/out, 
on/off, and top/bottom. 


- The child can string empty spools of thread. 


- The child can use form boxes to work with geometric 
shapes. 


- The child can use puzzles of increasing difficulty. 


- The child can count items such as cups, toys, and 
biscuits while saying ‘‘Here is one biscuit; here are two 
LOvSee 


— The child can learn indefinite measurement terms such 
as big/little, heavy/light, and up/down. 


- The child can use trace patterns, sandpaper, and so on 
to cut out numbers. 


—~ The current utility of concepts and skills should be 
stressed. 


— The immediate relevance of the concepts to the child’s 
activities should be stressed. 


— The teacher should give the child practice in repeating 
digits. 

~- Rhymes and songs can be used to give the child 
opportunities to hear counting words. 


~ The child can use bead frames or coloured cubes to 
count. 


— Games can be used to introduce ‘‘first’’, ‘‘last’’, and 
‘*‘middle’’. 


~ The teacher can refer to the clock to introduce the time 
for eating, recess, and so on. 


- A birthday calendar can be prepared for each month. 


- The child can calculate the mass of a set of boxes and 
identify the graduated masses. 


~ The teacher can place a coin among several other items 
such as bottle caps or buttons and ask the child to point 
to the money. 


— The child can then be asked to sort the coins from the 
other objects. 


~ Opportunities can be provided for the child to 
reproduce sets of one, two, three, four, or five pennies. 


- The child can be given opportunities to use coins in 
vending machines. 
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Skills in Visual Arts 

The visual arts can provide a totally enriching 
experience. They are an asset to the development of 
social, communication, motor, and pre-academic skills. 
In this area the teacher is responsible for planning the 
program, motivating, guiding, and evaluating the 
children, and providing for an exhibition of the 
children’s achievements. 


In planning the program the teacher must determine the 
art content to be taught, how to conduct the art 
experiences, and what materials to acquire. The child 
can be motivated by being given the incentive to provide 
his or her own sources of stimulation. One way of doing 
this is to encourage the child to remember past 
experiences and aspects of the environment. The child’s 
emotional associations will affect his or her expression 
in art. The child should be shown how to use different 
materials to express specific associations of ideas 

(e.g., the use of different colours or light and heavy lines 
to express different emotions). Practice in using mate- 
rials will eventually broaden the child’s knowledge and 
capability. 


Skili Development 


In guiding the child, the teacher should first help the 
child to define his or her problem and then to find 
possible solutions. All information that will be useful in 
finding a solution should be assembled. The child 
should be given incentive to develop his or her work and 
ability. 


Evaluation should be done by both the child and the 
teacher. A discussion between the child and the teacher 
can result from a completed work. The teacher should 
also evaluate the child’s progress from one art piece to 
another. With the child’s permission, finished pieces of 
artwork can be exhibited both inside and outside of the 
classroom. 


The teacher should provide learning experiences in the 
arts that satisfy the following purposes and that allow 

for creative expression. The reader should also refer to 
other related publications in the Curriculum Ideas for 

Teachers series. 


Program Ideas 


The program should provide the child with 
opportunities to: 


— develop an awareness and appreciation of and 
sensitivity to the various art and craft media; 


— progress from the manipulative stage to the 
symbolic stage to the preadolescent stage; 


- develop social contacts and areas of 
communication. 


- The teacher should provide art and craft media of 
different textures and intensity (e.g., weaving, painting, 
box sculpture, embroidery, puppetry). 


- The program should allow for the exploration of 
textures in the environment. 


— The program should allow for manipulation of art 
materials in addition to drawing and colouring. 


— The teacher should allow each child to manipulate 
materials consistent with the retention of interest. 


-~ The program should provide for materials to be used 
in an exploratory and random fashion (e.g., painting a 
mass of colour). 


- Progression is then made to the point where the child 
gives a title or symbols to the marks he or she makes 
(e.g., a circular mark in paint might be labelled 

Slo tiae)s 


~ The child might advance to a stage where he or she 
becomes critical of his or her work and expresses 
himself or herself in a more self-conscious manner (e.g., 
details might be added to the circle to stand for eyes, 
NOSE cles 


~- Experience should be provided in working with others 
and helping others in class or group activities. 


- The program should allow the child to share 
experiences. 


~ The child should be permitted to choose his or her own 
friends and workmates. 


- The child should be encouraged to develop self- 
discipline and self-control by waiting for his or her turn. 
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